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a ———e pluribus unum. ‘The accent is on the 
pluribus. Let us hope that it will stay 
there. Nothing could be more detrimen- 
cal to the national stability than that 
j every American should become a “‘hun- 
dred per cent American’’, as some of our super-patriots 
would have it. For this would mean that people have 
ceased to differ, and when they have ceased to differ, 
they have ceased to think. A continued vigorous de- 
velopment of group-distinctiveness is our most depend- 
able safeguard against mass action dictated by mass 
psychology. To stay united, let us endeavor to keep 
disunited. 





—WixiiaAM B. Munrog, 


Jonathan Trumbull Professor of 
American History and Govern- 
ment, Harvard University. 
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IIR 5 oo ag ceca wey one menses L. Robert Lind 


Part of the hazards of the teaching profession is the possible con- 
sequence of a professor's presuming to talk out loud about his work. 
After prolonged assault and battery, college professors still matntain 
a dignified silence while more energetic, but not necessarily more 
intelligent, people incessantly and mercilessly expose pedagogues. 

In this essay, “College Bells”, a Professor of Classics in Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Indiana pauses in his day’s occupations and 
very gently (yet slyly) announces the faith that is in him. The au- 
thor is a poet and critic, besides being a college teacher. In the 
next number of this Review, he will publish the first of six im- 
portant essays under the general title, Tue Crisis 1n LiTeRaTuRE. 


NINN. 35. coe eceeceetaes sates ae Harry Levin 


Space compels the shortening of the whole title of Mr. Levin's 
essay. In reality, it is a penpant of Mr. Lind’s “College Bells”, 
which precedes it. Its whole title hints its acute irony: “Prospec- 
tus for an Unpublishable Treatise”. It exhibits the tones and timbre 
of Harvard: a speech which requires from five to seven years to 
master, beginning with initiation at Harvard's colonies like Loomis, 
Groton, Kent, and Phillips Exeter preparatory schools, Harvard's 
cumbersome arcor is deliberately mimicked in this yeu v’esprit by 
the author, who is a tutor in Eliot House, Harvard. Apart from 
its profound insight and skillful dispensation of light, it has cabinet 
value as a revelation of the way one has to talk if one is to be 
considered xosHer in Cambridge, Massachusetts. It is particularly 
recommended to the attention of our bright young barbarians: 
especially at the Choate School for Boys at Wallingford, Connecticut. 


bonnets See Crt ns. 5 a as Kemp Malone 


One of America’s most erudite linguistic scholars, Professor of 
English in the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, Maryland, 
composed this group of Christmas sonnets. Dr. Malone’s poetry 
has been published before im this Quarterty and delighted many 
who know him only as an exacting scholar. 


Eten: (ee bea Medford Evans 


The author of this poem is Professor of English in the University 
of Chattanooga, He holds an A. B. from that institution and a 
Ph.D. from Yale University. 
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The Future of the Intelligence ...... John Middleton Murry 


Highly distinguished among contemporary British men of letters, 
Mr. John Middleton Murry surges forward among thinkers and 
critics of the present day as one whose thinking has not been ar- 
rested by the clevernesses which have halted so many other British 
writers who. “got stuck” somehow in the thought-frames of the nine- 
teen-twenties. The Sewanee Review, sensing his growing rep- 
utation in America, is honored in presenting him to its readers. 


Candid Camera (poem) ................ Medford Evans 


pep ee PE ee ee Walton E. Bean 

Croce’s theory of “creative history” (making “history” support 

any crochet by way of propaganda) shows its effect in the wanton 

myths of Nazis and Fascists. Historians, alarmed at this abuse of 

their specialty, are coming to terms with themselves and are re- 
examining the methods and purposes of their work. 


Chatterton: 1939 (poem) .............. Gustaf Davidson 
The poetry of Gustaf Davidson has steadily attracted attention 
here and abroad, commending itself to those who prefer established 
verse forms. At present, Mr. Davidson is engaged in literary re- 
search at the Library of Congress in Washington, D. C. on a project 
of great interest: American juvenile fiction of the nineteenth cen- 

tury. 


The Historical Novel ......... Alastair MacDonald Taylor 
In a very real sense, Mr. Taylor's essay is a sequel of Mr. Bean's 
“Reason and History’: is whole title is “The Historical Novet 

as a Source in Histor,” and discloses how more adventurous histori- 

ans, following the proposals of the late James Harvey Robinson, are 

using historical fiction as a supplement to the usual source docu- 
ments of history. Mr. Taylor 1s a member of the History Depart- 

ment of the University of Southern California, Los Angeies, Calif. 


a MES le hens wig cas Ook ero T. Walter Herbert 


Mr. Herbert teaches English in ‘the Berry Schools of Georgia and 
has his Ph. D. from Princeton University. 


Ezra Pound’s Propertius ............. James Laughlin IV 


Though the author of this essay is an Harvard undergraduate, 
Ciass of 1940, he has a considerable reputation as the editor of 
New Directions, published from his home at Norfolk, Connecticut 
He is himself an experimental poet and interpreter of experimental 
poetry. His present essay might have been called “Ezra Pound’s 
Masks” because Pound’s translation of Propertius serves the Bard 
of Rapailo as one of his several “masks” or media through which he 
Speaks IN PROPIA PERSONA. 


Tee, meen. «+ (POOM) 6 L. Robert Lind 
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T. S. Eliot and “Die Droste” .......... Calvin S. Brown, Jr. 


This is an important essay, indispensable for the study of the 
most influential living English poet. It reveals Eliot's usage of a 
littie-known German poem, “Durchwachte Nacht”, by an obscure 
German poetess. Mr. Brown correlates Eliot’s “Rhapsody on a 
Windy Night” with “die Droste’s” poem, indicating Eliot’s mode of 
creation by appropriation. 

Mr. Caivin S. Brown, Jr. is of the Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens, Ga, 


A Poet, to Poets (poem)........ er paeraae L. Robert Lind 


The Poetry of Archibald MacLeish..... .. Arthur Mizener 


The American poet MacLeish is increasingly being regarded as T. S. 
Eliot’s American counterpart. Though MacLeish is by no means 
Eliot’s “sedulous ape’, he does manifest by his sensitiveness to cur- 
rent glacial pressures the responses of a keen and ardent spirit ex- 
pressing its insights in significant poetry. 

Mr. Arthur Mizener is a Ph.D. of Princeton now associated with 
Pierson College, Yale which vies with Eliot House, Harvard in the 
creative stirrings of the new collegiate systems in the two old New 
England universities. 


Reet COND oli vn bce we ks Gerard Previn Meyer 


I. A. Richars and the Science of Criticism. .C. J. Glicksberg 


Dr. Giicksberg, who teaches English in the Newark secondary 
schools, continues his comprehensive survey and analysis of signifi- 
cant American critics. The series, which began several years ago in 
this Review, has been continued in this and other critical Quarter- 


lies. It has commanded profound attention by those who desire’ 


something more than the slap-dash impressionism of the young lions 
who write for the opinionated weeklies of Manhattan. 


Riki heir 3s. 550k ie Medjord Evens 
Martinmas (form). ............-.005055, Medford Evans 
Asides and Soliloquies....... ae Nee. the editor 
Birth SON ios o's 5 oh oars oh we Laura Krey 


Continuing her comment on present aspects of the Southern mind 
as revealed in current creative efforts, Mrs. Krey examines several 
anthologies of Southern short stories. 

Mr. Krey is the author of the Houghion-Miflin “best-seller”, 
“ |. AND TeLt or Trme”. She is the wife of a Professor of Medie- 
val History in the University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


Civil War and Reconstruction........... Sedley L. Ware 
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Of Interest to Libraries 





HE SEWANEE REVIEW is carrying on the best tra- 

ditions of Zhe Southern Literary Messenger, De Bow’s 
Review, and other well-known literary journals of the Old South, 
and is playing an important role in helping to stimulate South- 
ern thought and Southern letters. Its thirty-odd volumes form 
a rich storehouse of literary essays and literary criticism, ready 
access to which is to be had through the /nternational Index 
to Periodicals. ; 

Every library should strive to train the public in refined taste 
and critical appreciation. Especially during this time of storm 
and stress should libraries take advantage of our people's serious 
moud to encourage steadiness, soberness, and selectiveness in 
their reading,— habits which mean so much for enlightened 
minds and worthy character. 

Tue REeEviEw goes into the following college and university 
librariés: Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Johns Hopkins, Columbia, 
Vermont, Tulane, Mississippi, Virginia, Florida, Davidson, Ober- 
lin, Bryn Mawr, Washington and Lee, Leland Stanford, Califor- 
nia, Kansas, Kentucky, Iowa, Amherst, Colorado, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Vassar, North Carolina, South Carolina, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Louisiana, General Theological Seminary, Ohio State 
Miami, Oregon, Wofford, Clemson, William and Mary, Wash- 
ington State, Cornell, Vanderbilt, Texas, Alabama Polytechnic, 
Goucher, besides many other public, private, and Normal School 
libraries throughout the country. 

Containing articles on varied topics of literary and educational 
interest contributed by men and women who write with authority 
and attractive style, THE SEWANEE REVIEW deserves a place in 
the reading-room of every school, college, and public library in 
the Nation. 

YOUR LIBRARY cannot afford to do without THE SEWANEE 
Review, and we trust that you will send us your subscription 
unthout delay 





Address THE SEWANEF REVIEW 
_ SEWANEE, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 


Subscription, $3.00 the year. 
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by L. Robert Lind 


COLLEGE BELLS 


THE TEACHER AND THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


OR more than a generation the liberal arts college has hung 
between the upper and nether millstones of the graduate 
school and the high school. So many doubts have been expressed 
as to its purpose, it has been the object of so many investigations 
and educational disputes, that some measure of its real significance 
can be deduced from the very attacks upon it. However, until the 
ideal institution conjured up by President Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago becomes a reality,” an institution 
to consist of three faculties (metaphysical, social, and life sciences) 


integrated by definite guiding philosophical principles, we shall . 


have to struggle along with the liberal arts college. 

Six years of life as a student in a large university and eight years 
as a teacher in a small liberal arts college give me a certain back- 
ground for my subject, one which is somewhat neglected among 
so many arguments about the liberal arts college: the relation of 
the teacher to such an institution. I propose to discuss this sub- 
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“University Education”; The Yale Review, Summer, 1936. 
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ject from three points of view: (1) the teacher and the liberal 
arts college as a whole; (2) the teacher and his students; and (3) 
the teacher and the advancement of knowledge. The emphasis 
falls, as far as space is concerned, upon the first of these points. 


I. 


It may be well, at the outset, to distinguish just which form of 
the liberal arts college I have in mind. It is not the college which 
is part of a large university; it is the college which exists by itself 
and for itself as the single institution of higher learning in a small 
community. There is, naturally, a great deal of practical differ- 
ence in environment, purpose, and methods between these two 
types of college. Whereas the university college tends to be over- 
shadowed today by the graduate school and to carry on its work 
under influences of higher specialization and professionalism whose 
effects are good, bad, or indifferent as one chooses to think, the 
small liberal arts college is a separate and autonomous entity. 

The relation of the teacher to such a self-sufficient college pre- 
sents, in turn, a slightly different aspect. Being in a real sense 
closer to his actual problem of education, he is able to acquire more 
of a well-rounded view, more of a complete grasp of the function 
of the liberal arts college. He will, for example, serve on more 
committees, assist more generally ,with the formation of educa- 
tional policy, and possess a freer hand more early in arranging his 
courses in instruction. But, since the eternal experiment goes on 
in a situation which he is more able to perceive in all of its aspects, 
he is also led, if of a sceptical frame of mind, more quickly to doubt 
its eflicacy and even to question the small college’s reason for ex- 
istence. 

In the tremendous movement of the past generation toward spe- 
cialized and technical training, the university graduate school has 
loomed larger and larger until it has come to stand in an exagger- 
ated relation of patronage and condescension to the liberal arts 
college even outside its precincts. With the depression small col- 
leges everywhere, no matter how old or illustrious, have been hard 
pressed to keep their heads above water; and a reflective mind © 
may well question their raison d’étre from other than the obvious 
viewpoint of expediency or economy to the social system -as a 
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whole. One might not sensibly regret the extinction of many sep- 
arate liberal arts colleges whose work has been proven mediocre 
and whose continued existence is maintained either through sheer 
inertia, jealously guarded tradition, or mere human obstinacy. 
The sooner the dead wood is cleared away, the sooner we shall 
see the educational forest through the trees. 

But where there exists a college whose contributions to educa- 
tion are both substantial and permanent over a period of years, it 
still remains for the teacher who is convinced of its right to an 
honored place in the school system to discover for himself its true 
purpose; for, although it is a truism, any institution stands or falls 
by the men who carry on its work, and these, by assumption, must 
be men with convictions and firm ideals and beliefs. It is a pleas- 
ant American legend, long ago exploded even by men who knew him 
and his teaching, that a genuine college education consists of Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log and a bashful freshman at the other. 
A college is never the work of one man; it is a communal project 
whose success depends upon a high degree of intelligent codpera- 
tion and a guidance which is the work of many minds. 

The first duty of the teacher, therefore, is to form some adequate 
idea of what the college should try to do. He has. two alternatives 
in this regard: he may accept the avowed purpose of the college as 
expressed, with customary and perhaps necessary vagueness, by its 
administrators; or he may formulate an idea of his own and pro- 
ceed upon it. This view of education will of necessity be partial, 
inconclusive, fragmentary—‘“non omnia possumus omnes”, as Ver- 
gil says.’ Yet it will, because it is his own contribution to the phil- 
osophy of education as he sees it, be all the more satisfying and 
stimulating. ‘Thus the college will be made up of men who, to 
greater or less degree, have arrived at a personal conception of 
educational purpose; there need not arise, however, any serious 
conflict of views or disruption of the united front the college en- 
deavors, under ordinary circumstances, to offer in spite of differ- 
ing conceptions. This is a duty toward the formation of general 
policy which the teacher can fail to assume only under the penalty 
of losing at last even that small share of participation in determin- 
ing educational policy he still retains under the system of exagger- 
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*Eclogues, viii, 64. 
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ated officialdom and concentration of administrative powers now 
characteristic of colleges and universities in America. Furthermore, 
viewed from the vantage point of an eclecticism from which educa- 
tion ought not, even if it were possible, to disengage itself, each 
view of purpose will take its proper place in a general diversity 
that becomes similar to the real diversity and variety of life itself, 
It is simply because teachers themselves have failed to present a 
workable program for education that business men, politicians, and 
vociferous alumni have forced upon higher education the material- 
istic confusion of purpose which President Hutchins discusses in 
another recent article.’ 

It is only just that I should be required in this place to offer my 
conception of the purpose of a liberal arts education; as might be 
expected, it is a conception thoroughly in keeping with that hu- 
manistic view of intellectual discipline which a preoccupation with 
the Classics should not fail to give one. First, the liberal arts col- 
lege under proper circumstances will give its students an historical 
perspective. It should attempt to administer a strong dose of dis- 
tilled human experience to that very common type of American 
mind which labors under the double misconception that nothing of 
importance ever happened before 1900 and that every book worth 
reading has been written since the War. An historical perspective 
gives the individual a healthy sort of cynicism; it shows him that, 
while history does not exactly repeat itself, many of the social and 
political movements which have taken place in the remote past 
are being reproduced, under somewhat different conditions, at the 
present day. There was a Roman Sulla before a Roman Musso- 
lini; Fascism is at least as old as the rule of Pisistratus at Athens. 
Dictators have come and gone long before Adolph Hitler put in 
his appearance; there was an idle proletariat on the dole in ancient 
Rome, and for the same reasons essentially, before modern Ameri- 
can or England struggled with their relief problems. For one who 
possesses the cultural balance which an historical perspective gives 
him, there is no need to fear any permanent damage to humanity 
from such social dangers; but there is the historical need to oppose 
them with every weapon of reason and idealism, no matter how 
ineffective these may seem at the moment. In history it is the 





“The Confusion in Higher Education”; Harper's Magazine, Octoter, 1936. 
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long-range view that ultimately prevails. This is, to me, the essen- 
tial justification for the further maintenance of so throughly dis- 
credited an agency for international justice as the League of Na- 
tions, for example. Its very name, if not its actual results, is a 
power for good in the world. ; 

Historical perspective does not necessarily imply an intensive 
study of what we call the social sciences. We use that term con- 
tinually as a complete misnomer, forgetting the fact that no sub- 
ject of study which cannot be submitted to the scientific method 
of experiment can be rightly called a science. An historical per- 
spective may be gained from the study of languages, anthropology, 
geology, or ethnopsychology as well as from history. Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff, the greatest Hellenist of modern times, wisely 
made the historical element the primary motive in his teaching of 
classical philology. 

The second function of the liberal arts education as I see it is a 
thorough training in the scientific method of logical analysis and 
experiment. Science has undergone curious transformations since 
it emerged from the shadows of primitive witchcraft. It has be- 
come a mystical cult with some, and a cure for all ills to countless 
ignorant people. But, apart from the strange uses to which it is 
often put, the scientific method, knowing no creed, race, or private 
preference, stands as its greatest contribution to the general stu- 
dent. From a study of the sciences one learns to admire the de- 
votion to truth which can discard a cherished theory if one more 
in accordance with reality is presented. This rigid adherence to 
the only certain method of attaining truth in the realm of fact, 
by laborious experiment and detailed analysis, is a monument to 
human thought. This is especially true in a world where most men 
have depended chiefly upon sentiments, emotions, and prejudices 
instead of reason or common sense in making the most momentous 
as well as the most trivial of their decisions. 

Historical perspective and the scientific method must be rein- 
forced by a third important function of the liberal arts college. 
This is to foster psychological and emotional maturity, or, in other 
words, to help the student to grow up. I keenly resent the super- 
ficial criticism which most foreign lecturers make of American life 
and the American individual. The British, with a few exceptions 
among whom Mr. C. E. M. Joad does not figure, are too stupid and 
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too deeply rooted in their own particular tradition of culture to ad- 
mit that Americans have any good qualities at all. The French, 
on the other hand, are prone to be too polite and flattering, al- 
though I think I can detect a few covert sneers at America in the 
writings, for example, of M. André Maurois.* 

But there was much painful truth in the words of Sefior Salva- 
dor de Madariaga, the Spanish diplomat and author, when he 
wrote an essay a few years ago entitled “Americans are Boys”, 
There is abundant evidence to show that Americans, as he says, 
have not yet passed out of the fantastic story-book era of the 
pioneer. The extreme emotionalism of American life, with its 
various misguided enthusiasms, its incomprehensible childishness 
in allowing its culture to be represented to the world chiefly by such 
weird phenomena as gangsters, prohibition, the radio and talking- 
picture, marathon-dancing and long-distance airplane flights by 
cheap Broadway crooners, certainly shows that many of us still 
live in a distorted dream-world peopled by creations more absurd 
(and far less profound) than anything in that great book, Alice in 
Wonderland. . 

How can the liberal arts college help to bring order into this 
chaos and thus fulfill its duty as a stabilizing influence in Ameri- 
can life? First, by applying the cool light of reason to it all, and 
by giving the student a glimpse of less unbalanced civilizations in 
certain periods of the past or in the ideal social system of the fu- 
ture. It can emphasize those elements in our culture which have 
proven good; it may bring to bear on the problems of the Machine 
Age the results of those studies—sociology, anthropology, psychol- 
ogy—which seek to discover and to explain the sources of human 
action. In addition to catering to the needs of the average stu- 
dent (and him we have always with us) as we must if we are to 
proceed under the leveling influences of democratic ideals in edu- 
cation, the liberal arts college should make the effort for which it 
is eminently fitted to encourage and develop the capabilities of the 
superior student. It must realize that progress of any sort arises 
ultimately from the efforts of people who are not mediocre in 
brains or character. That vague amiability which proffers a col- 
lege degree to every student, however little he may deserve it, has 





‘Cf. The Atlantic Monthly, September, 1931. 
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produced a growing multitude of half-baked mentalities; the great- 
est danger of democracy in education is a blind faith in the fallacy 
that we are all created equal. 

I have said nothing of physical education, already more than 
amply provided for even in the most impoverished of colleges, nor 
of training in the aesthetic appreciation of literature, art and 
music; religion, although it can be studied with profit in the col- 
lege from the historical point of view, is a matter of individual 
choice and should by no means become a required course of study. 
I have said nothing about the threadbare and rather banal topic 
of character-training, nor of the wild hodge-podge of “extra-cur- 
ricular activities”, with which American education is liberally 
cursed. Naturally, this discussion ignores the shallow person who 
looks upon his college years as exclusively an opportunity to make 
what are known as “contacts”; he is the type who will join a fra- 
ternity and then make his living ever after by selling shirts or in- 
surance to his fraternity brethren. These words are concerned 
with the student who is interested in thinking, in intellectual work 
for its own sake, with the man who leaves college with ideals and 
a purpose in life which embraces a certain amount of unselfish 
concern for his fellow men. 

Yet the program I have sketched here requires codperation; it 
is not a one-man job, not a matter of dishing out facts and pas- 
sively absorbing them. The greatest disappointment that falls 
to the lot of a teacher, in a profession that has more than its share 
of disappointments, lies in the realization that four years of in- 
tellectual discipline, however mild, have been wasted as far as 
certain students are concerned. Most of them graduate with es- 
sentially the same views, dogmas, and prejudices they had when 
they entered college. It is a tiresome truth which scarcely needs 
comment here that there are plenty of A.B.’s who never read any- 
thing more fatiguing to their brains than the daily newspaper, who 
have no convictions of any sort, and who drift with the rest of 
mankind as though they had never been privileged to hear the 
sound of college bells. 

Even with the tremendous waste of time, energy, and money 
which the college system involves, I feel it is still worth while; 
and I have tried to concentrate on what seem the chief functions 
of a liberal arts course in the general scheme of education. 
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Valid objections may be raised against the possibility of real- 
izing such a set of purposes in the small liberal arts college. It 
operates naturally at a disadvantage in some respects, when com- 
pared with the liberal arts college of a university. It lacks suffi- 
cient funds, materials for research, scientific equipment, buildings, 
and books; it ¢annot command the same wide selection of courses, 
visiting lecturers, musicians, or expensive cultural activities. It 
is forced to fall back on intramural resources seldom of a com- 
petence or impressiveness parallel to the talent which may be 
drawn to the larger institution. And there is, finally, the ever- 
present danger of provincialism and self-complacency to which its 
more restricted connection with the world at large can give rise. 

I can only repeat, in somewhat similar terms, what I have in- 
timated earlier. A college is essentially a gathering of men of in- 
telligence, character, and purpose; its objective, after all, is not 
the multiplication of externalities to which education today has so 
generally subordinated itself. Given men of the proper sort, it 
should and can attain its goal in essentials more easily and di- 
rectly than more top-heavy, lop-sided, and less well integrated 
institutions. But the emphasis here lies on the quality of its teach- 
ers; they must, however much the considerations of business and 
professional training may press upon them without and within, re- 
main firm to a purpose similar to, if not identical with, the one I 
have outlined. 

An understanding of the teacher’ s relation to the institution he 
serves involves, in its turn, an understanding of his relation to the 
society of which that institution forms a part. Historically, his 
relation to society has been, although he will not relish the re- 
minder, a modest and humble one. In antiquity he was often 
merely a slave, unless he could lay claim, as he sometimes did, to 
some supernatural, magical, and thus priest-like ability which could 
ensure a higher social prestige. It is only since the rise of the 
universities in the Middle Ages, when learning began to be sought 
eagerly by larger masses of people, and during modern times, in 
which the utilitarian values of education were emphasized, that the 
teaching profession has been elevated into a social caste which, 
with pardonable zeal, it has endeavored to restrict by such means 
as academic ritual, higher degrees, and professional ethics. With 
the increase in popular education and scientific or specialized learn- 
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ing, the teacher has gained more of that prestige which constitutes 
the sole differentiation between his social class and other classes. 
Essentially he remains a worker, one whose real irterests are sub- 
stantially those of the working class. He has rarely attained any 
considerable status within the governing classes; possibly the re- 
lationship of the learned class toward the governing class of China’* 
or the “brain-trust” of recent American history are lonely excep- 
tions. 

From another point of view he can be regarded as no more than 
a technical expert, who, like an engineer or industrial consultant, 
sells the results of his learning and experience to the highest bid- 
der, or who charges a rate of interest in the open market for the 
use of a capital whose size is determined by his talents and his 
ability to exploit them. Lest this view appear too materialistic, 
it may be added that he is free to regard his activities as he has 
normally considered them, in a more transcendental light, as a 
service to humanity or as the moral as well as intellectual enlight- 
ening of the world. The modern business man has certainly not 
hesitated to put on these flattering garments, with far less justifica- 
tion. But the fact remains that the teacher’s place in society, 
when these accretions of transcendental idealism are abstracted, is 
simply that of the professional worker who accepts pay for his 
services, and, like the rest of the labor market, possesses no real 
stake in the material wealth of middle-class society. 

There arises in this connection the problem of the degree to 
which the buyer of his services can expect an allegiance and sub- 
servience to purposes not identified with the specific task of edu- 
cation—the transmission and impartial interpretation of know- 
ledge and ideas. Here the analogy of the relation between worker 
and employed in industry will serve to clarify the question; for, 
granted the rights of workers in a democracy to collective bargain- 
ing, free speech, and free assembly, the teacher has, likewise, the 
same rights and cannot be expected to become a parrot or a robot 
in conforming to conventional views of social problems considered 
salutary to the interests of his employers. 

The teacher’s right to organize, to bargain for wages, to hold 
views differing from those of his colleagues, employers, or society 


_ 


“Cf. Paul Monroe, 4 Text-book in the History of Education (1926), Chap. II. 
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in general are thus analogous to the similar rights held, or striven 
for, by the workers. He is a citizen and a man as well as a brain- 
worker; even his interpretation of knowledge and experience can 
hardly be questioned on grounds other than those of personal 
prejudice since, for psychological reasons, he will necessarily in- 
terpret knowledge, where the facts lend themselves at all to any 
sort of interpretation, from a subjective point of view. This point 
of view can only be determined by his accuracy and breadth of 
learning, his social background, his faithfulness to the realities of 
experience, and by a variety of factors difficult to name or evalu- 
ate. 

To bring into the discussion at this point the vaguely-defined 
and commonly abused term “propaganda”, as those who seek to 
curtail the teacher’s right to free speech and interpretation of 
knowledge and experience have done, is both vain and illogical. 
All education is propaganda, whether intentional or unintentional; 
this is, at any rate, the conclusion to be drawn both from the 
etymology of the word and from “a complete definition of propa- 
ganda” recently propounded by a careful student of the subject:* 


Intentional propaganda is a systematic attempt by an in- 
terested individual (or individuals) to control the attitudes of 
groups of individuals through the use of suggestion, and, con- 
sequently, to control their actions; unintentional propaganda 
is the control of the attitudes and, consequently, the actions 
of groups of individuals through the use of suggestion. 


I cannot conceive how anyone could reasonably deny that the 
task of education is practically that outlined by this definition. 
The only determinatives of its aims, moreover, must be the teach- 
er’s own vision and both his knowledge of facts and his conception 
of the aims proper to education. If he is to present a universal 
picture of the world insofar as it touches his special subject or 
subjects of instruction, he will find it necessary to treat many 
phases of knowledge and opinion which, in some quarters, would 
be branded ptopaganda, of course as the denouncers in these 
quarters prefer to understand or deliberately misuse the term. 

If the teacher, after careful consideration, cannot bring himself 
to regulate his beliefs in every detail in accordance with those ac- 





*Leonard.W. Doob, Propaganda: its Psychology and Technique; Henry Holt, 
New York "{1935) 89. 
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cepted by the society about him, he must fall back upon his own 
conscience and understanding. In such a case of non-conformity 
(and it is by no means so alarmingly prevalent among educators 
as Mr. Hearst would have us believe), those in power can find 
it expedient to discharge him on grounds which may, but usually 
do not, coincide with the grounds for dismissal recognized by the 
teaching profession—gross incompetence or open immorality; but 
this fate has less terror for a man of courage than is customarily 
supposed. 

The teacher is thus, within the limits of human possibility and 
the material universe, a free agent. This is his heritage from cen- 
turies of fighting, with all the weapons at his command, against 
the forces of greed, ignorance, superstition, and reaction. This, 
with whatever reputation for integrity, learning, and illumination 
he may acquire, is his dearest possession. He will have the'per- | 
manent consolation, however cold, that, despite the results of his 
obedience to inner dictates of reason, he has kept his self-respect 
and his faith with that small band of whom Walter Lippmann 
once wrote: “The true scholar is always radical.” 


II 


His students will provide the teacher in the small college with 
one of the few lasting gratifications his profession can offer. While 
they will, in general, be no more intelligent or well-grounded than 
the undergraduates in a university, he has the advantage of a 
closer relationship with them, only, of course, if he makes the same 
effort to draw them out which the university teacher must also 
make in order to create an atmosphere of cordiality. In racial, 
social, and scholastic background they will resemble their com- 
panions in the university, and any attempt to regard them as 
creatures from another sphere will have disastrous results. The 
tendency in many small schools to adopt a lofty attitude toward 
the university on the grounds that the small college both draws 
a better grade of student and turns him out as a product superior 
to the university A.B. is not, I believe, justified by the actual facts. 
It can be set down to an honest resentment toward the university 
as a competitor for matriculants. 


a 


"The Atlantic Monthly, August, 1932. 
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Genuinely to affect the attitudes, desires, and general character 
of the undergraduate requires a personal relationship made easy 
by the daily contact a small school implies. In fact, it is a griev- 
ous oversight to ignore this opportunity, provided that the teacher 
is one who can offer something valuable to the student outside as 
well as inside the class-room. The relationship of teacher and stu- 
dent is a human relationship as well as a professional one; a 
teacher can disregard this fact only to his sorrow. It must be ad- 
mitted that the teacher may sometimes fall victim to that par- 
ticular typeof individual whose slightest brain-storm or emotional 
disturbance must be retailed to all those about him and especially 
to his teacher. Of such a person I am'tempted to quote myself: 

He makes no visit, but a visitation, 

Whose smallest word is torture to the sense 

Tight-stretched with prayer for swift condign damnation 

And unvoiced woe that whispers, ‘Get thee hence !’ 
Yet the good intentions of such bores often outweigh their tedious 
time-wasting; and tactful handling may send them on their way 
without too much loss of faith in the importance of their half- 
formed ideas and musings. 


Ill 


I must preface the concluding section of my paper with a story 
which, when I heard it, thoroughly appalled me. It concerned 
a superintendent of schools in the Middle West, and its accuracy 
was vouched for by a personal acquaintance. This superintendent, 
when seeking new teachers from the university, college, or normal 
school, had made it a rule to demand only applicants who had the 
poorest records—in fact, “D” students. His reason for this strange 
procedure was that such prospective teachers were “easier to han- 
dle”, as he put it, and less likely to express themselves freely or 
to arouse adverse public opinion in the community where they 
taught. One can only pity the high school students who had to 
pay for this fanatical bigot’s worst group of high school teachers. 

This is, I submit, pure sabotage of intelligence. Yet it is, per- 
haps, since I hope it is an isolated case, not quite as deplorable as 
it sounds. The ranks of education have always produced their 
share of freaks and idiots; Heaven only knows what the colleges 
of education, with their graphs, tests, and meaninglesss humbug 
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may yet force upon us. But it remains the duty of the liberal arts 
college to ward off the influences of sabotage in other and more 
subtle forms, to keep its wits sharpened against the insidious de- 
cay of intellectual energy and ideals of which Professor Werten- 
baker has written in an article on the small college aptly, if rather 


cruelly, entitled “Our Intellectual Graveyards”.’ 


I have never read a more severe indictment of the liberal arts 
college than this dismal analysis of the disintegration of enthusi- 
asm for advancing both knowledge and one’s professional horizon. 
Yet one cannot dismiss it with a shrug of the shoulders or with the 
conclusion that Professor Wertenbaker’s mind moves too exclus- 
ively in the chilly intellectual stratosphere of Princeton Univer- 
sity to acquire a more kindly conception of the liberal arts college 
elsewhere in America. However unpalatable his convictions may 
be, they must be met squarely and discussed in the light of im- 
partiality; for we in the small colleges are sometimes thin-skinned 
and prone to leap too indiscreetly to the defense of those ideals we 
have painfully evolved, or borrowed, for our guidance. 

One cannot, after all, blink the fact that Professor Wertenbaker 
has a case and a valid argument. As he points out, the small col- 
lege has fallen out of the race, as far as the improvement of its 
teaching staff is concerned. It has, for a variety of reasons, failed 
to keep the position it once held in the front ranks of American 
scholarship. 


The assertion that its primary function is instruction, not re- 
search, is only a half-truth and is not sufficient to explain away this 
situation. Teaching and research have always been regarded as in- 
separabie pursuits in the task of education, from their incorporation 
_ in the charters of Medieval universities to the present day. For 
instance, the Regius Professorship of Greek at the University of 
Cambridge, by the express will of King Henry VIII, specifically 
entails both tasks as the duty of the professor who holds that 
chair. One may add in this connection the views of President 
James Bryant Conant of Harvard, as reported in that diverting 
chronicle of contemporary life, Time Magazine: 


As aman who spent 20 fruitful years in the laboratory 
without closing his eyes to the classics, Dr. Conant has small 


. "The American Scholar, III (1934) 171-179. 
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patience with those who complain that research must not be 
over-emphasized at the expense of teaching. To that charge 
he likes to cite the account by Edward Gibbon of the Greek 
scholars in the roth century Constantinople: 

‘They held in their lifeless hands the riches of their fathers, 
without inheriting the spirit which had created and improved 
that sacred patrimony: They read, they praised, they com- 
piled, but their languid souls seemed alike incapable of thought 


and action . . . . A succession of patient disciples became in 
their turn the dogmatic teachers of the next servile genera- 
tion.’ 


“That,” says James Bryant Conant with quiet firmness, “must 
not be allowed to happen at Harvard.” 

It is true that teachers in the small college work under disad- 
vantages: the college has no money with which to provide sabbati- 
cal leaves for study, even if it can supply pensions for retirement; 
its library is usually inadequate, its administration often unaware 
of the value of advanced study, or indifferent in its attitude on the 
subject. In the face of these difficulties, there is small cause for 
wonder that the average teacher, whose salary permits a very nar- 
row margin for expensive graduate work or research, gives up in 
despair and sinks his scholarly aspirations in a blissful round of 
college routine. It is also true that valuable research presupposes 
a type of intelligence and mental force as rare among teachers as 
among any other class of men. Furthermore, the fact that a man 
has pursued a definite course of studies and has, in due time, won 
the doctor’s degree does not imply that he is either fully equipped 
or divinely destined for productive scholarship. It merely indicates 
that he is regarded by those competent to judge as a possible can- 
didate for such a career; only his own perseverance and demon- 
strated ability can determine whether or not the degree has been 
bestowed on the right man. 

This does not, however, excuse the rather general apathy toward 
research and toward the widening of one’s mental horizon which 
is apparent in the average small college. If a man cannot add to 
the sum of human knowledge as well as impart it skillfully to 
others, there is room for doubt as to the comprehensive nature of 





"Issue of September 28 (1936) p. 26. The quotation from Gibbon is to be 
found in the edition of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by J. B. 
Bury, Vol vi. (3d ed., 1907) p. 107. 
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his attainments, especially since useful research is a powerful aid 
in rendering more keen and alive the faculties he makes use of in 
his teaching work. Professor Wertenbaker has suggested a rem- 
edy for this situation in the form of graduate work or research by 
commuting to a nearby university from the college; but it is again 
doubtful whether many can, or will, take advantage of this method. 

I am, after all, chiefly concerned in this brief part of my paper, 
with the young scholar who has not yet lost his enthusiasm for 
learning, who has not yet succumbed to an inertia brought on by 
marriage, babies, and the desire to keep up with the Joneses. For 
him, there is only one way out: he must make the best of his sit- 
uation and adapt himself to it in any way his ingenuity may sug- 
gest. Itis possible for him to bend every effort toward the attain- 
ment of higher degrees, with the determination not to rest on his 
oars when he acquires these degrees. Even the state of his college 
library need not deter him; it is quite feasible to imitate the ex- 
ample of a friend of mine. When he found little else in his small 
college library in the way of extensive materials beyond a good 
collection of lapidaries and books about them, he took what grist 
came to his mill and began research among them. In a profession 
remarkable for the isolation in which its best work is done, I should 
offer to the young scholar no other injunction save that which Stu- 
art Pratt Sherman once gave one of his graduate students: he said 
to him, “Shine where you are”.” 

The advancement of knowledge is a broad stream, flowing, in 
some ages, with great rapidity, in others, stagnating among the 
shallows of human ignorance; but it has never halted its course en- 
tirely and it can be trusted to find its channel in spite of any ob- 
stacles. Only the tradition which combines instruction with the 
unselfish attempt to add to the store of human knowledge can in- 
spire and comfort the true scholar, wherever his lot is cast; and it 
is a. tradition undimmed by occasional narrow-minded abuse of 
those ideals which actuated Petrarch, Erasmus, and Galileo in the 
Renaissance, an age far less friendly toward learning than it has 
been represented. “Eppur si muove” still remains the defiant 
watch-word of the genuine teacher. 


_ 


*Life and Letters of Stuart Pratt Sherman, by Jacob Zeitlin and Homer Wood- 
bridge; II (1929) 430. 














PROSPECTUS 
FOR AN UNPUBLISHABLE TREATISE 


1. THe Nature or THE Acapemic RITUAL. 


\ 


N all socially differentiated communities, from the most primi- 

tive to the less, a rite of initiation is likely to flourish, hedged 
about with mysteries and designed to confer superiority on those _ 
novices who survive it. The successful candidate, having satisfied 
the local custodians of the ritual as to his conversance with a tradi- 
tional and highly formalized liturgy by which they set great store— 
Sybilline teachings of which the meanings have been forgotten, in- 
cantations which never had a meaning, scholastic conceptualisms 
which correspond to experience only in a crudely imaginative and 
allegorical fashion, dead languages, etc.—is thereafter entitled to 
paint himself blue, enlarge his lower lip to the size of a small dish, 
or perhaps only to employ certain mystical letters, meaningless 
but numinous, as an addition to his name. It is then felt, by those 
who enjoy the same ethical and cosmological preconceptions as he, 
that he is qualified to understand the language of birds, to predict 
the future from an analysis of the entrails of dead animals, or to 
deal with problems of life which present themselves in a more mas- 
terly and effectual way than those not similarly equipped. This 
last claim is, of course, the least plausible; it represents, to the 
anthropologist, a decidedly decadent and feeble state of affairs, a 
rationalization prompted by the impingement of modern condi- 
tions. These Eleusinian mysteries, or rites of initiation, are sus- 
ceptible of a complicated and tenacious institutional growth, and 
the medicine men, or priesthood, whose special function is to in- 
duct the eligible youth of a community into its esoteric discipline, 
are accorded a position of consideration and influence. 
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II. THe Function or tHe Acapemic PriestuHoop. 


A professional confraternity, or closed corporation, thus arises, 
drawing to itself those fitted to serve its interests, inculcating in 
them the appropriate virtues, and thereby producing a class facile 
in speech, adept at mystification, jealous of its perquisites, not de- 
ficient in regard for the hierarchical niceties of arrogance or ob- 
sequiousness as the case may require, apter at guile than force, 
but eager to bring the former to the assistance of the latter. Since 
its life is given over to ceremonial and conformity in so extreme a 
degree, a commixture of pious observance, competitive zeal, his- 
trionic endeavor, and occasional chicanery tends to make any study 
of the motives and mores of this class a most delicate sociological 
task. An eminent British scholar, for example, has exhausted a 
lifetime of research and the capacity of sixteen volumes in an ef- 
fort to determine the principles which regulated the succession to 
the priesthood in the Temple of Diana at Aricia. Clearly a com- 
mensurate inquiry would be in order if it were considered possible 
or desirable to discern any principle of election among the acade- 
mic priesthoods of North America. Roughly speaking, without 
pausing to discuss the propitiatory sacrifices commonly exacted 
or to consider the involved problem of the preparation and proba- 
tion of the acolyte or the frequent apotheosis of aged priests into 
oracles, the rule may be characterized as an oligarchic nepotism, 
tempered to an appreciable extent by the play of external inter- 
ests. 

Under varying conditions, the devices developed by the priest- 
hood to enhance its prestige and to maintain and enlarge its juris- 
diction are often ingenious and deserve special study. Within the 
class, emulation and not infrequent distrust prevail, but a fairly 
united front has been maintained against outsiders and some marks 
of caste, such as the privilege of going unshaven, are still cultivated 
here more than elsewhere. In this connection, it must regretfully 
be observed that academic prerogatives are being allowed to fall 
into disuse; beards remain the unique badge of authority among 
the elders, or high priests, but are regarded as positive presump- 
tion in younger votaries of the cult of erudition. There are not 
lacking those who attribute the present waning of academic in- 
fluence to this significant defection. In return for a measure of 
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awe accorded by the laity, the academic priest is expected to set 
an example of good behavior from which his lay brethren may 
from time to time deviate. He is, so to speak, the cynosure of all 
eyes, and the scrutiny of his colleagues is particularly intimate and 
exacting. While celibacy is no longer officially demanded, it is 
still experimentally true that persons well adapted to a Vestal- 
like existence abound and thrive in an academic community and 
dominate its collective tastes and policies. In practice, it is not 
too far-fetched to draw an analogy between the gallae, or priests 
of Cybele in ancient Rome, and the academic priesthoods of Amer- 
ica today, even though the ceremonial preparation of the latter is 
not so strenuous or definitive. 


III. Acapemic OrtHopoxy. 


It should be evident from the foregoing analysis that the uni- 
versity has at no time been other than a religious institution, in 
spite of the fact that Christianity, in an era of sects and schisms, 
is no longer the principal subject-matter of academic teaching. 
The favorite mode of academic argument is stil] the appeal to au- 
thority, the logic of citation. Unexpected contributions to science 
and speculative thought have come from the ranks of the academic 
priesthood, just as mediaeval alchemy produced a few positive re- - 
sults; and there are institutions where the kind of researches which 
do not interfere with the manifold observances and inhibitions of 
academic life are even encouraged. But the academic adventurer 
fares forth at his own risk and if he returns from his excursion 
with anything new, it becomes the pious task of his colleagues to 
reconcile the novelty with authority, to codify it, to convert it into 
dogma. Whether or not the doctrine to be taught be religious in 
a narrow sense, the instruction is by way of catechism. The meth- 
ods of theology remain the same, although its sphere changes; it 
is a system of symbolic constructs devised to give an account of 
certain fundamental forces and, at the same time, to indoctrinate 
the neophyte into a respectful state of mind toward them and 
under no circumstances to commit the sacrilege of investigating 
them too critically, e.g. academic economics. Between parenthe- 
ses, it cannot be overemphasized that the present discussion is de- 
scriptive rather than censorious, or that the academic priesthood, 
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in spinning a tissue of apologetics for things as they are, in legit- 
imatizing adequately sponsored enterprises, and in conditioning 
its pupils to respond favorably to their environment and to find 
their happiness where it is most available, is performing a highly 
valued social function. 

The sympathetic relationship between the academic institutions 
of a community and its other institutions is commonly admitted, 
and the academic institutions of an economic civilization form no 
exception to this rule. The temples of Hellenic Greece were its 
public treasuries, and, although modern specialization has decreed 
a separation of powers in the fiscal and academic priesthoods, it 
is pleasant to be able to report that the most cordial and intimate 
relations still persist between the practice of banking and the prac- 
tice of teaching. In recent and more pragmatic years, the tech- 
nique of the former has far outstripped the latter, so that it be- 
came possible for gifted individuals to achieve fiscal preéminence 
without benefit of academic initiation. An ingenious legal fiction, 
the honorary degree, has been devised to enable the academic 
priesthood to claim its own, to maintain the tradition of reciprocal 
support which fisca! and academic interests have long rendered to 
each other, and thus to rectify a wholly unnatural situation. At 
first blush it may appear that the advantages of this unequal part- 
nership are entirely on the academic side, but further reflection will 
make it plain that, in abstracting bread-and-butter problems into 
the realm of the supernatural, the academic priesthood are con- 
scientiously striving to do their share in a quiet, constructive way, 
and to shield their silent partners from the examination of conten- 
tious and invidious barbarians who have qualified neither fiscally 
nor academically. Thus, although there is no lack of good will in 
the attitude of academic communities toward fiscal institutions, 
these objections are beginning to be felt, and the relationship has 
become somewhat one-sided; while those who have achieved fiscal 
preéminence are almost invariably granted academic recognition, 
the converse cannot be maintained. 

The piety and zeal of ordinarily timid members of the academic 
priesthood, when they feel themselves called to the defence of the 
entrenched order, are qualities which ordinarily perplex those un- 
accustomed to view the matter in its full anthropological orienta- 
tion. As trained casuists, or groups of mercenaries—to speak 
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technically—in an overcrowded market, these sanhedrim must 
frame their utterances with a double ardour; they must be designed 
to placate and reassure the interests which they defend even more 
perhaps than to intimidate and confound those against whom they 
are defending them. The history of academic cults is full of such 
instances of excess of zeal: the Sorbonne, in the middle ages, is 
said to have been more Catholic than the Pope; the Oxford of the 
seventeenth century might be characterized as plus royaliste que 
le roi; and when it has been determined what kind of an order 
North America represents, it will be possible to understand the elo- 
quent concern of her academic priesthoods. The widening of the dif- 
ferential between academic institutions and community life as a 
whole has occasioned many special problems; in general, it may be 
said that what the academic priesthood has lost in power it has 
gained in prestige, and that obsolescence—far from presaging ex- 
tinction—has brought a rejuvenation of the elements of religious 
ritual and social initiation so fundamental to the sound and healthy 
functioning of the academic cult. To test this statement, and to gain 
some notion of the value of even a conventionalized and spurious 
antiquity, it is only necessary to make a casual survey of contem- 
porary tendencies in American academic architecture. The isolation © 
of the academic community from the world and its irrelevance to 
the problems of vital experience are, after all, its most esteemed 
characteristics, and an academic community richer in prestige value 
than all others significantly vaunts itself on being the “home of 
lost causes.” 


IV. AcapEemic Uriniry. 


It is the burden of this chapter to demonstrate that its title is a 
contradiction in terms. The farflung and sporadic dissemination of 
academic institutions across North America has created a num- 
ber of peculiar problems, such as adaptation, specialization, con- 
flicts of jurisdiction, etc., together with the usual difficulties of 
maintaining and enhancing academic prestige amid new and often 
unfavorable circumstances. An interesting development, which 
involves all these problems, is the manner in which the academic 
priesthood has been called upon—like the Roman college of au- 
gurs—to provide and regulate public circuses or gladiatorial shows. 
The matter is too immediate for scientific consideration, but it 
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may be recalled, from the Roman parallel that ultimately it was 
; only the pontifex maximus who could be conveniently regulated. 
. In the meanwhile, it is observable that a number of academic 
priesthoods are electing their novices on a basis of physical, rather 
than the traditional social and religious, aptitude. But this prob- 
lem, although spectacular, is not the crucial one which faces the 
votaries of academic cults in North America today. 

The crafts of these peoples represent a fairly advanced stage 
of technology, and the concepts of utility and efficiency, as well as 
such vaguer and more problematic terms as “equality” and “ser- 
vice” are emphatically present in their lore. Thus the academic 
priesthood cannot be expected to settle and acclimate itself in com- 
munities whose activities and ideology are almost polar to the 
academic, without considerable embarrassment. Naturally, with 
time, oppositions are softened and partial assimilation ensues; it 
is even possible today to hear men of high rank in the priestly 
hierarchy refer to their cult as performing a “service to the com- 
munity.” It is to be hoped that such utterances are only unofficial 
expressions of good will intended to appease the natural hostility 
and to allay the well-grounded suspicion of the community, or clse 
that they are theological subtleties to be construed in some sym- 
bolic and ineffectual sense. Those who have had the patience to 
follow this analysis of the function of the academic priesthood in 
human affairs, and who have thereby seen how it has always ap- 
peated to the sense of mystery, how it has enforced order at all 
times, and how it has exerted a genius for convention and disci- 
pline and stratification, will consider it neither dignified nor pro- 
per to measure the values which academic institutions represent 
by the vulgar yardstick of serviceability. As long as universities 
continue, on the emotional plane, to serve men’s instincts and de- 
sires, they will receive prestige and grant satisfaction as they have 
done in the past; but for them, freely and unasked, to offer to be 
judged by the canon of empirical utility, is plainly suicidal. 
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by Kemp Malone 


SONNETS FOR CHRISTMAS 
I 


Now winter falls on land and sea, and now 
What tidings shall we bring for Christmas cheer, 
What word of joy or hope for this new year? 
The wind is cold, and naked every bough, 
And stript lie all the fields behind the plough, 
And though the sun and moon and stars shine clear 
They light a world man-made of wrong and fear, 
Hate in its heart and Cain’s mark on its brow. 
And yet we may not mourn it overmuch, 
However far be peace on earth to seek 
And all the shepherds heard that holy night; 
For love lives not alone by look or touch, 
Nor has its say when it is moved to speak, 


But broods above God’s creatures in God’s sight. 


II 


Let us be glad, for Christmastide is here, 
With gifts for great and small and bond and free. 
And did it bring in deed no gift but glee, 

The solace of a moment, children’s cheer, 

Forgetfulness, yet should we hold it dear 
For sorrow that was fled though still to flee 
And care that saw not what is still to see 

And every unbreathed sigh and unshed tear. 

But ah the wonder of the holy night 
And ah the sweetness of the holy day 
When angels sang on earth and Christ was born, 

And now all hearts are opened to our sight 
And lo the wise men, star led, take their way 
Back to the hills of Judah and the morn. 
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Ill 


O marvel not, ye shepherds of the night, 
Turn not away, ye wise men from the East, 
Though in one stall lie mother, babe and beast, 
For now this spot is goodly in God’s sight, 
Before his utmost heaven all earth shines bright, 
A star above the stars, a gleam increased 
To glory passing aught that most or least 
Have dreamt of, flooding endless worlds with light. 
Here is the ox’s stall, the lowly spot 
That makes earth high in heaven; here lies the child, 
The Lamb of God, stainless and undefiled. 
Bow down before your king, yet linger not, 
Go make the tidings known in hall and cot: 
Jesus is born to-day of Mary mild. 


IV. 


Lo now once more the hills of Judah rise, 
And shepherds watch, and wise men seek their king, 
And cattle low, but to one stall men bring 

The holy pair, and there the Virgin lies, 

And Joseph stands alert till darkness dies, 

And candles burn and fires glow and bells ring, 
And, high above, the hosts of angels sing, 

And Mary warms her Son with loving eyes. 

' For Christmas comes, and Christ is born again, 
And as of yore with gifts men hail his birth. 
And some bring gold and all the fruits of earth, 

And some the stabbing sword or biting pen, 

And some come bearing other gifts of worth, 
But some would give him all the hearts of men. 











by MEDFORD EVANS 








Ye shepherds that first found where Jesus lay, 


O welcome back with all the heart we may! 
Ye host of heaven that sang his earthly way, 


O welcome back on this new Christmas day! 
We greet you not as he of long ago 


We welcome you to-day as best we know, 
With worship in our hearts that never dies, 


by Medford Evans 











V 


Ye oxen of the plough that gave him room, 
Ye kings that sought him, star led through the gloom, 


Ye babes that died for him by Herod’s doom, 
That maiden mild that bore him in her womb, 


That heard you come and saw you with his eyes 
And made you blessed by his manger bed. 


For ye shall live in him when we are dead. 


EPITAPH 


Here a gallant cavalier 

Lies, whose life was free from fear. 
Light and deft his every thrust 

Ere his body came to dust; 

Brave and gay his every jest 

Ere his spirt came to rest. 

Though he joyed in pulse and breath, 
Do not pity him in death: 

Well he learned all he was taught, 
But none told him why he fought, 
Whence he came, or what he sought. 

















by John Middleton Murry 


THE FUTURE OF THE INTELLIGENCE 


SUPPOSE that at no time, since England began to be a nation, 
[iss the conscious Englishmen been so deeply disturbed and 
uneasy as he is at the present moment. His habitual values and 
instinctive assumptions are challenged as never before. And it is 
in no spirit of cynicism, but rather as an average Englishman of 
middle age who has in his own lifetime experienced this change 
from confidence to perturbation,in the English psyche, that I set 
down the cause in a single word—the aeroplane. 

It was, indubitably, the isolation of England—her relative free- 
dom from disturbance—which enabled her to steal an advance on 
the rest of Europe in economic development and on the basis of 
that economic prosperity and stability to achieve a political de- 
velopment which did for a long period serve Europe as a pattern. 
But the Englishman was unconscious that he owed this political 
and economic progress primarily to geographical privilege—to a 
barrier of sea, which made invasion difficult, yet facilitated com- 
mercial intercourse. Of the physical privilege itself he was con- 
scious, but not of the far-reaching nature of its effects. ; 


He took his economic and political privilege for granted; he 
thought of it as belonging to the Englishman “by sovereignty of 
nature”. Political freedom was the Englishman’s native air; he 
could not breathe any other. Phrases of this kind are legion in 
the English literature of the last three centuries. Ncr are they 
merely rhetorical. An Englishman does find it very difficult to ac- 
commodate himself to any society in which “political freedom”— 
in the peculiar sense he attaches to that phrase—is not a reality. 

Now by “political freedom” the Englishman understands some- 
thing different from what, for example, the Frenchman understands 
by the phrase. Common to both, for example, no doubt, is the 
- acceptance of democracy as a political system, though the English 
political system of democracy is distinctly different from the 
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French. Common to both, also, is the acceptance of the principle 
that freedom of thought ‘and discussion is essential. But this rough 
agreement becomes a marked divergence in other spheres. The 
Englishman is much more individualistic than the Frenchman in 
some directions, much less in others. The Englishman, for exam- 
ple, still regards compulsory military service as an invasion of his 
freedom as an individual; yet, on the other hand, he condemns 
tax-evasion with a vehemence that is alien to the French attitude. 
And again the Englishman has an instinctive resistance to the idea 
of bureaucratic centralization, which the Frenchman takes for 
granted. The cause of this difference is rooted in history. The 
English struggle for “liberty” was a struggle against centralization; 
the French struggle for “liberty” was a struggle for centraliza- 
tion. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the Englishman lives 
still in a kind of dreamland; or at any rate in a piece of territory 
that has offered facilities, now being terminated, for a unique and 
undisturbed evolution. Cut off from the European mainland, his 
“biological” development has been peculiar to himself. The aero 
plane has suddenly established a contact between England and the 
pressures of the outer world which is bewildering to the English 
psyche. Mentally, the Englishman still lives in an isolated world, 
physically and materially he does not. And the strain on his power 
of adjustment becomes more evident day by day. England, since 
the war of 1914-1918, has been expused to a series of disillusions 
without precedent in her history. Of these the greatest, and most 
characteristic, has been the crash of the League of Nations illusion. 
The great majority of Englishmen believed in the League of Na- 
tions. It may sound strange, and even incredible; but it is a fact. 


Il 


What, it may be asked, has this idiosyncrasy of England to do 
with “the future of intelligence”? It may, at first sight, appear to 
be no more than a confirmation of the accepted view that intelli- 
gence is not the forte of the Englishman. But I think ‘t is more 
significant than that. There is proceeding a very painful process, 
which we may call the reintegration of England into the European 
totality, and it is occurring precisely at the moment when that 
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totality is more precarious than it has ever been before. $Even to 
speak of the European totality today sounds ironical. e Euro- 
pean consciousness is in extremis. The “idea” of Europe is now 
so contradictory as to be almost meaningless. 

Nevertheless, the future of the intelligence is, I believe, intimately 
bound up with the future of the idea of Europe: in this sense, that 
either the idea of Europe will survive its present and seemingly 
mortal sickness, in which case the intelligence will have a new lease 
of life, deriving its sustenance from the creative changes which are 
inevitable if Europe is to remain as anything more than a geo- 
graphical unity; or the idea.of Europe will perish, owing to the 
failure of its component members to achieve any modus vivendi, 
and the guardianship of the intelligence (which we must assume 
to be necessary in the process of world-evolution) will pass from 
Europe altogether. It may pass to the new world of the West: to 
the Americas; or to the old world of the East, to India and China, 
technically fertilized by Russia. Both those possibilities are con- 
ceivable to me. At the moment the latter seems the more proba- 
ble. But I forbear to prophesy. 

It will be observed that, on the vast scale of world-evolution, I 
take the future of the intelligence as assured. It seems to me neces- 
sary and inevitable that in some portion of the round world men 
should persist who regard the disinterested use of the intelligence 
as essential to life itself. They may exist precariously; they may 
be driven into the catacombs, or expelled to the desert places of 
the earth: but I cannot conceive them entirely exterminated. But 
such ultimate biological security of the disinterested intelligence is 
in the first place rather an article of faith than a reasoned con- 
viction; and in the second place, optimism of this kind is indis- 
tinguishable from despair. Such a future of the intelligence is the 
equivalent of the defeat of the intelligence. 

In order to be really reassuring, our judgment concerning the 
future of the intelligence must be of a different order. What we 
need is some sort of assurance that in some section of “civilized” 
society, large enough or powerful enough to maintain itself against 
aggression, the disinterested use of the intelligence should be ei- 
ther protected or at least tolerated. And that, in turn, obviously 
involves the protection or toleration of freedom of thought and 
discussion. That is, so to speak, the. political minimum, the con- 
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ditio sine qué non, of the exercise of the disinterested intelligence 
as a function of “civilized” society. No matter what technical ad- 
vances may be achieved by the exercise of the applied intelligence 
in a given society, the intelligence as such, which is the disinterested» 
intelligence, can have no future in that society unless it tolerates 
freedom of thought and discussion. 

It seems to me lamentable, but true, that the contemporary ten- - 
dency in “civilized” society is becoming more and more definitely 
inimical to such freedom. It is openly disavowed by both Fas- 
cism and Communism, though there is this theoretical difference 
between those two political creeds: that Communism looks for- 
ward to a period when freedom of discussion will be restored, where- 
as Fascism does not. But the theoretical distinction appears to have 
no practical consequences. Still more sinister than the definite 
emergence of political systems which are based either on the prag- 
matical suppression of freedom of discussion, or on the denial that 
it is an essential condition of a fully civilized society, or on both to- 
gether, is the growing feeling in those societies which have estab- 
lished freedom of discussion as a condition of “the good life”, that 
it will have to be abandoned in the interest of effective self-defence 
against the totalitarian nations. Such at any rate is the situation 
in Europe today. 


III 


An Englishman, above all other Europeans, is called upon to re- 
member that freedom of discussion is a plant of very recent growth. 
In Europe as a whole, it is less than a century old. If then free- 
dom of discussion is posited as a conditio sine qua non of the func- 
tioning of the disinterested intelligence it would appear to follow 
that the disinterested intelligence is less than a century old. A 
conclusion so obviously preposterous must give us pause. It in- 
vites us to reconsider our postulates, both logically and historically. 

May it not be conceivable that the disinterested intelligence 
should pronounce that freedom -of discussion is not essential to 
its own existence? Freedom of discussion is, after all, a large and 
generous phrase—rather an ideal of political democracy than of 
the disinterested intelligence as such. The freedom of interchange 
and criticism that appears to be necessary to a healthy develop- 
ment of the intelligence does not obviously involve freedom to 
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every member of society to air and propagate his views. Such 
freedom may easily become indistinguishable from licence and 
prove to be subversive of ordered social existence, upon which no 
less than on freedom of discussion itself, the intelligence depends 
for its functioning. ‘The real question that the disinterested in- 
telligence has to decide is to what extent freedom of discussion is 
compatible with social order. 

That brings us to the historical evolution of the principle of 
freedom of discussion. It was only very gradually and tentatively, 
in certain favored societies, that general freedom of discussion was 
found to be in fact reconcilable with a stable social order: and, 
although the principle at least received reverence throughout Eu- 
rope during the second half of the nineteenth century, the prac- 
tice of it was certainly not generally established for so long. And 
it was, in the main, the overt threat to the extant social order which 
was offered by Communism which was the beginning of the grow- 
ing movement for the suppression of free discussion in Europe. 
Thus the problem is seen to be whether freedom of discussion can, 
in fact, be permanently reconciled with the maintenance of social 
order. For a brief period it was a general assumption in Europe 
that they could be reconciled. But there is not much warrant in 
history for it. 

If the reconciliation is really possible, it appears to be possible 
only in a society that is essentially democratic, in the sense that it 
is generally accepted, as a basic principle of social existence, that 
changes in the social order must be peacefully made. It is, I fear, 
the non-acceptance or repudiation of this principle by revolutionary 
Socialists under democracy which has caused the situation in which 
the very existence of democracy itself in Europe is in jeopardy. 


IV 


If this conclusion is correct, then freedom of discussion is de- 
pendent upon the existence of a widespread sense of social respon- 
sibility. And social responsibility needs to be understood in a 
very particular sense: as a general acceptance of the principle that, 
however important it may be to make changes in the social order, 
itis of still greater importance that they should be peacefully made. 
An infinitesimal and insufficient social change made peacefully is 
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more permanently valuable than a much greater social change 
made by violence. The acceptance of this- maxim as a basic prin- 
ciple of social existence under a democratic system therefore ap- 
pears to me to be the social postulate of the full functioning of the 
free intelligence. 

It follows then, paradoxically, that the condition of the full func- 
tioning of the free intelligence is the acceptance by the intelligence 
of limitations on its own freedom. The paradox is not surprising, 
however, since an unlimited freedom, in any order of existence, is 
incompatible with the continuity of life. The trouble is that it 
is only by bitter experience that these lessons are learned. And 
the responsibility of the intelligence towards its own social matrix 
is a lesson likely to be learned in Europe only when it is too late, 
and the conditions of an optimum development of the free intelli- 
gence are irrevocably past. 

I do not intend, thereby, to lay the blame for the present condi- 
tion of Europe on the irresponsibility of the intelligence alone. That 
it has powerfully contributed to the moral chaos of Europe is, 
however, indubitable; and I assert no more than that. What M. 
Benda called “le trahison des clercs” has been a reality, though M. 
Benda and I would hardly agree as to the nature of the treason. 
But one may admit that it was not an easy matter for the Euro 
pean intelligence to behave responsibly. It was not morally pre- 
pared for the enormous pressures which were brought to bear on 
it since 1914. Then it succumbed, almost without resistence, to 
aggressive and separatist nationalism. And since that time, in the 
face of vast impetus to technical development given by the war- 
economy in the European countries and the consequent increase 
in the cohesion and suggestibility of the masses, it has generally 
behaved without a sense of solidarity. All too often the European 
intelligentsia has elaborately washed its hands of all responsibility 
for contemporary society; or it has been content to exploit the 
commercial possibilities of the situation to its own advantage. Or, 
weary of its own indifference, it has plunged into Communism, as 
into the waters of Lethe. 

The intelligence cannot be politically indifferent without finally 
paying the penalty for it; neither can it be the desperate and un- 
thinking adherent of political creeds which would sweep away the 
basis of its own existence. The mere historical fact that the dis- 
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interested intelligence has flourished under social systems which 
did not permit the freedom of discussion which is its natural en- 
vironment must not blind us to the truth that the intelligence it- 
self was the most powerful instrument in undermining the authori- 
tarian basis of mediaeval society. During a process of centuries 
the intelligence has been at work seeking an approximation to the 
ideal condition of its own creative fulfillment. The intelligence is 
essentially anti-authoritarian; on the whole it has understood its 
implications in that direction well enough. But the intelligence 
cannot avoid, at any rate without eventual disaster, paying the 
full price for its anti-authoritarian tendency; it must be consciously 
committed to supplying the place of deposed authority by cre- 
ating a new sense of social responsibility, and upholding the basic 
principles of the social order which is homogeneous with itself. 
Here it is, I believe, that the intelligence of Europe has failed so 
signally: and the nemesis of its failure may well be the reversion 
of Europe to barbarism. 


by Medford Evans 


CANDID CAMERA 


Photograph the crippled, hurt, and dead; 
Show us how war puts hellfire overhead 
And haven, if not heaven, in the earth; 
Show us how little flesh and blood is worth. 
So you may hope to scare us into peace. 
But frenzied violence will never cease 

So long as there are horrors in the mind 

To which your camera, but not we are blind. 

















by Walton E. Bean 


REASON AND HISTORY 


O the American intellect, nothing is more bewildering than 

the critical illness of world democracy. Having fondly sup- 
posed democracy to be in the bloom of its youth and the future 
savior of mankind, and having gallantly defended it in the World 
War, how is the American mind to react to what shows signs of 
being European democracy’s impending death? Forgotten, at first, 
just as in the loss through death of some beloved person, is the 
fact that there have been such occurrences before. 

Democracy declined in Athens in the fourth century B. C., after 
the disastrous Peloponnesian Wars with Sparta. Let us recon- 
sider the reactions of one of Athens’ finest minds to that decline. 
One of the most amazingly accurate of all diagnoses of the nature 
and the ills of human governments was Plato’s, and the clarifica- 
tion of modern symptoms which results from an application to them 
of Plato’s theory is remarkable. Moreover, such a use of two dis- 
tant points of reference gives us an interesting opportunity to de- 
termine the direction of western civilization, by sighting along it 
from one point to another as if through the sights of a gun,—the 
method of measuring history that Henry Adams used with such 
success. 

In the eighth and ninth books of the Republic, Plato described 
what he called a history of the degeneration of the State. He 
listed four types of government, four sources of power, as suc- 
cessive perversions of the “real”, or true government of human 
societies. These four stages of degeneration resemble, not insane 
and unnatural political degeneracies, but accurate classifications 
of the types of government and the sources of political power which 
thus far have actually existed in human affairs. Of course, the 
“real” to Plato meant the ideal, the sensible, and the just, as the 
medieval doctrine of the existence of abstractions, Platonic “ideas”, 
was called “realism”. We illustrate the same thing in our col- 
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loqualism of the remembrance of things past that were ideal,—the 
“real days”; and many a young man of the present feels the same 
way when he is thrown from the world of the university into the 
world outside,—that it is this “actual” world with its confused 
alarms of struggle and flight that is unreal. 

For Plato, this conception of the “real”,—the just, harmonious, 
sensible, and natural,—applied both to ethics and to politics, i.e., 
to the conduct of the individual and to that of the State. In both, 
just and natural conduct depended on the control and guidance of 
all activities by the specifically proper element: in the individual, 
the reason; in the State, the social reason represented by the wisest 
and best and most disinterested men. His proposition was that 
the social body, like the individual, is composed of specific elements 
naturally intended for specified functions. There are, for exam- 
ple: a good right arm (represented in the social body by an army 
class) for defense; a stomach and intestines (to which in the 
social body corresponds an economic class of producers and trad- 
ers) for nourishment; a set of passions and emotions (in the 
social body the opinions and prejudices of the mob) whose 
true function is hard to determine; a strong will (represented in 
the social body by an occasional. vigorous leader) whose specific 
function is determined action in an emergency; and, finally, the 
reason,—in the State the wisest and best-fitted men as a govern- 
ing class,—whose specific function is the direction, control, and 
government of all the other faculties. 

The last function is really the most vital, and disarrangements 
of it are the sources of most of the evils both of ethics and politics. 
Take control of an individual’s conduct away from his reason and 
turn it over to his fists and you have a bully; to his appetites and 
belly, and you have a glutton; to his emotions, and you have an 
insanely chaotic behavior; to his will, and you have a blind and 
selfish rush to destruction,—all degeneracies of ethical conduct. 
Supplant the social reason with any of the analogous elements in 
the social body, and you have one of the four possible degenera- 
tions of the State. 

The first of these “degenerations” (rather, the first of these four 
remarkably accurate classifications of actual human governments) 
is the supplanting of the wisest, the “guardians” or “philosopher- 
kings” of the Republic, by the soldier class, which adds to its 
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proper function of war the improper one of government. This 
Plato calls timocracy, a type of State for which Sparta was largely 
the model. The rule of the soldier class then gradually gives way to 
that of the economic men, the rich, the traders, and in oligarchy 
(which as Professor B. A. G. Fuller suggests means rather “Ply- 
tocracy”) the rule of the social belly supplants that of the social 
fist. Here the class whose proper functions are the socially vege- 
tative is entrusted with what should be the socially rational. The 
next element to usurp the government is the mob, with its cha- 
otic passions, opinions, and prejudices, and in democracy emotion 
and mere impulse usurp the true function of reason. In a way, 
this is the worst of the degenerations, because it is nearly the ab- 
sence of any specific governing principle at all, just as in the case 
of the “democratic man” or passion-governed individual. Finally, 
the wasteful excesses of democracy lead to a desperate usurpation 
by the will, a single dictator seizes power, and in tyranny the cycle 
of political degeneration is completed. 

In describing these degenerations Plato placed them in chrono- 
logical order, as separate stages, one leading to another in the 
order named above. On this ground, Professor Nettleship called 
this part of the Republic “the first attempt at a philosophy of his- 
tory.” As such it might be considered analogous to the authority- 
liberty pendulum idea of Aristotle (and, incidentally, of a num- 
ber of present-day historical philosophers). It is possible, indeed, 
to apply it as an actual interpretation of Western European his- 
tory, with the feudal fist-law as “timocracy”, the rise of the bour- 
geoisie and a money economy as “oligarchy”, the subsequent rise 
of “democracy” (if this can be said to have taken place), with the 
present tendency toward dictatorship as “tyranny”. It seems more 
likely, though that Plato intended nothing more by the chronologi- 
cal order than a clearer and more concrete description of each form. 


II 


Now, let us apply Plato’s diagnosis of the nature of the ills of 
human governments to our modern case-studies. First, recall the 
government of modern America during what Allen Nevins called 
its “emergence” after the Civil War. Not only was it almost an 
historical incarnation of the “democracy” of Plato’s theory, but 
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of the “timocracy” and the “oligarchy” as well. All three existed 
together, each complicating the others, and all three based on 
sources of power so peculiarly unintended to perform the function 
of government that Plato called them “degenerations” of the State, 
—the soldier, the trader, and the mob. | 

“Timocracy” manifested itself in the rage for electing soldiers 
to high political offices. The career of Grant as President needs 
but one illustration. When Grant revealed to the Senate his nego- 
tiations for buying the island of Santo Domingo from a traitorous 
President of the Dominican Republic, who had about as much 
right to sell it as Grant would have had to sell the United States 
to him, even Radical Senator Sumner admitted that the military na- 
ture was not suited to government. Yet the nation proceeded to 
elect ex-generals Hayes, Garfield, and Harrison to the Presidency. 

Of “oligarchy” in Plato’s sense, emergent modern America was 
the best example history can show. Northern industry, triumph- 
ant in the Civil War, took control of the nation’s government 
through the “Radical” (!) Republican Party. The function of 
government was given over to the trader, the economic man-of-the- 
marketplace. The function which should have been fulfilled by 
the social reason was given over to the social belly, which was in- 
terested in nothing but its own growth. All too evident were the 
symptoms of this condition: the direct bribery of public officials, 
showing itself in constant scandals like the Credit Mobilier, Rich- 
ardson, Babcock, and Blaine episodes; the insistence of high pro- 
tective tariffs, and the extortion of other fat subsidies in more di- 
rect form, from the subservient government; and the moulding of 
the national philosophy of “American individualism”: the theory 
that the government was not to “interfere” with free economic 
processes (except where business had something to gain by it, as 
in the tariff). American history has been peculiarly economic his- 
tory, which makes such economic interpretations as Charles A. 
Beard’s so peculiarly effective. In this period, the experience of 
the intellect of Henry Adams in attempting to find a place and 
make a contribution stands as a symbol of the contempt in which 
reason was held by a society dominated by economic oligarchy. 

Of “democracy” in the America of this period, there was only 
enough to illustrate the word as Plato used it. Almost worse than 
the corruption of the men who entered public life was their medio- 
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crity. Narcissus-like, demos wanted to see the reflection of his 
own mediocre thinking and motives in his representatives. Men 
were nominated not for ability, but for availability, not for the 
presence but for the absence of strong character and purpose, 
The characteristic of the “democratic man” as described by Plato, 
it may be remembered, was slavery to the petty impulse of the 
moment, a vision that could extend only to the most immediate de- 
sires, the most obvious advantages. So with the American demo- 
cratic State. The politician was incapable of the long view, of any 
statesmanlike vision. Constantly dependent for his office on his 
constituents, he devoted himself only to their petty, short-sighted, 
and sectional interests, when, indeed, he was not devoting himself 
exclusively to his own. Blind, sudden, unreasoning devotion to 
some absurd rationalization or prejudice, some shibboleth, were 
everywhere. Typical in this “emergent” period was the demand 
for inflation, the crusade that has come down through the Green- 
backers, through Populism, to Dr. Townsend, for the illusion that 
economic reforms can be brought about by a mere superficial tink- 
ering with money. No one of the many classes really wanted 
justice, or progress, or the harmonious advancement of the whole 
nation. Every man for himself: the creditor only wanted sound 
money; the debtor only cheap money; neither a just and efficient 
finance. Labor, beginning to organize powerfully, wanted shorter 
hours, higher wages, and lower prices; capital wanted longer 
hours, lower wages, and higher prices; neither wanted a just and 
efficient production. The theory of democracy was government 
by all these chaotic impulses at once. There was no recognition 
that government ought to be the special function of men who 
served, and were selected for their ability to serve, not their own 
selfish interests, but the interests of the whole. 

Notice the actual contempt with which American politics re- 
garded this principle, (of which was itself the very anti-thesis), as 
shown by its travesty on Civil Service Reform. The basis of special 
ability and merit in government positions is confined even today 
to appointive officers, to more or less routine branches of the gov- 
ernment, and there is even yet no movement toward a similar basis 
of selection in the far more important legislative branch. But to 
the politicians of the emergent era, special ability was never thought 
of as a qualification for even minor offices. The first Civil Ser 
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vice Act was passed in 1872, solely because another election was 
impending. The election safely over, Congress somehow forgot 
to appropriate any money to put the act into effect. And the Pen- 
dleton Act of 1883 was passed for one reason only: to protect pre- 
vious Republican appointments from a Democratic overturn. Such 
was the attitude of the men who constituted the political govern- 
men toward the “goody-goody” idea that ability was necessary to 
govern. 


Ill 


Even in this cursory application to a modern democracy in its 
formative stage, the accuracy of Plato’s diagnosis of the ills of 
human governments is startling. But his description of the rise 
of tyranny out of the excess of democracy is, at first glance, even 
more accurate for present-day case-studies. A few direct quota- 
tions from the Republic, which might have been taken from biogra- 
phies of Adolph Hitler, Benito Mussolini, or Joseph Stalin, will 
demonstrate this quite without explanation: 


The people have always some champion whom they set over 


them and nurse into greatness. . . . This and no other is the 
root from which a tyrant springs; when he first appears above 
ground he is a protector, ... hinting at the abolition of 


debts and partition of lands.’ 


Recall the illusory “Socialist” part of the National Socialist pro- 
gram, or the early socialism of Mussolini. 


At first, in the early days of his power, he is full of smiles, and 
he salutes every one whom he meets; [Heil!] . . . But when 
he has disposed of foreign enemies by conquest or r treaty, and 
there is nothing to fear from them, then he is always stirring 
~ _= war or other in order that the people may require a 
eader 


Could this be a better description of contemporary German Fas- 
- cism? 


Then some of those who joined in setting him up, and who 
are in power, speak their minds to him and to one another, 
and the more courageous of them cast in his teeth what is 
being done. 


— 


*Republic, 565-6, (standard pagination). 
*Ibid., 566. ‘ 
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. . . . And therefore he must look about him and see who 
is valiant, who is high-minded, who is wise, who is wealthy; 
. ... he is the enemy of them all, and must seek occasion 
against them whether he will or no, until he has made a pur- 
gation of the State.” 


Recall the “blood purge” of June 30, 1934, in Germany,—or the 
recent trials of the Old Bolsheviks at Moscow. Finally, note this 
analysis of the psychological effects of dictatorial power of the man 
who holds it: 


He who is the real tyrant, whatever men may think, is the 
real slave, and is obliged to practice the greatest adulation and 
servility, and to be the flatterer of the vilest of mankind. He 
has desires which he is utterly unable to satisfy, and has more 
wants than any one, and is truly poor, if you know how to in- 
spect the whole soul of him: all his life long he is beset with 
fear and is full of convulsions and distractions, even as the 
State which he resembles; . . . he grows worse from having 
power: he becomes and is of necessity more jealous, more 
faithless, more unjust, more friendless, more impious, than 
he was at first; . . . . and the consequence is that he is su- 
premely miserable, and that he makes everyone else as miser- 
able as himself.‘ 


Recall the moods of Adolph Hitler, which used to require to be 
lulled to sleep each night by “Putzi” Hanfstaengel’s piano. 

Thus far our application to modern case-studies of Plato’s diag- 
nosis of the sicknesses of governments: that they turn what should 
be the specific function of reason, and the men of reason, over to 
one of several irrational elements, soldier, trader, mob, or tyrant. 
Clearly, both diagnosis and prescription are precisely as accurate 
today as in the fourth century B. C. It is as true as then that 
until reason is enthroned, “cities will never have rest from their 
evils, no nor the human race.” After twenty-four centuries, 1s 
reason nearer the achievement of its Seca function of govern- 
ment? 


IV 


It would be easy to conclude that there has been no such pro- 
gress at all; that the twentieth century after Christ shows a cycli- 





*Ibid., 567. 
‘Ibid, 579-80. 
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cal return to the conditions of the fourth century before him; that 
now as then there is nothing new under the sun, that all is vanity, 
that the sun also ariseth and the sun goeth down, that whence the 
rivers come, thither they return again. (A young person I know 
even brought those passages up to date by assuring me they were 
written by Ernest Hemingway). Is history, then, half cycle and 
half chaos? Charles A. Beard, following up his demands, in his 
address as President of the American Historical Association in 
1933, that history become more philosophical, recently outlined 
three possible positions for interpretations of history: first, history 
is chaos with “little islands of congruous relativity floating on the 
surface”; second, it is cyclical; third, it is evolutionary or progress- 
ive, however gradual and irregular its processes. What light can 
the present study throw upon this problem? Has human reason, 
as such, evolved? I think it-has. 


First of all, notice the evolution of the meaning of the term “rea- 
son” itself, from Plato to, let us say, John Dewey. “Reason” to 
Plato, and to such pre-Darwinians as Hegel, was an abstraction, 
an entity, an absolute idea. To Dewey, reason, the human mind, 
is an instrument of evolution in the hands of nature itself. Plato 
saw the failure of reason as the result of an absolute and there- 
fore hopeless distinction between the abstract ideal and the par- 
ticular actual. Dewey sees the weaknesses of reason as a rela- 
tive condition of an instrument of nature in evolution. Sighting 
along historical points twenty-three centuries apart, does our study 
support Dewey’s view? 

The central .proposals of the present essay are.these: that the 
gradual and above all natural evolution of the human social rea- 
son, particularly in government, is the central factor in human 
history; that this evolution proceeds in a kind of pulsation, alter- 
nating between periods of individualism and authoritarianism’; 
that the periods of political individualism and economic laissez- 
faire represent a passive attitude on the part of reason, a kind of 
recuperation from the active authoritarian attempts to take firmer 
control of human destiny; that new rises of authority represent 
slightly better attempts at reason in power; and that, finally, the 
decline of democracy in favor of dictatorships in the twentieth cen- 





‘Cf. Bertrand Russell’s Freedom Versus Organization. 
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tury is a much higher point in the evolution of human reason, in 
this respect, than the analogous condition in the fourth century 
B. C.: that the dictatorships of Stalin, Mussolini, and even Hit- 
ler, show a marked evolution from those of Philip or Alexander 
of Macedon,—or even of Napoleon. 

The point at issue between the political and economic interpreta- 
tions of history is just this idea of the possibility of man’s reason 
actively influencing his own destiny through government, versus 
the idea that man is hopelessly in bondage to economic non-ra- 
tional determinants, that his role in his own history is passive. 
That the active, political and psychological factors are rising un- 
til they overshadow the passive, economic ones in Europe, there 
can be no doubt. John Gunther has summarized vigorously in 
Inside Europe the increase of political factors in present-day his- 


tory: 


Never have politics been so vital and dynamic as today, and 
never so pervasively obtrusive in non-political affairs. The 
politicians usurp other fields. What fictional drama can com- 
pare with the dramatic reality of Mussolini’s career? What 
books in the realm of art have had the sale or influence of 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf? What literary craftsman ever wrote 
history as Trotsky both wrote it and made it? 


The best phrase for the idea of the helpless passivity of man’s 
role in his own destiny is probably Andre Malraux’s—le condition 
humaine, the title inadequately translated as Man’s Fate. But 
the vital if amazingly paradoxical thing about communist revolu- 
tionaries like Malraux is that while their creed speaks of economic 
determinism, it advocates, and they risk their lives for, the most 
logical, rational, idealistic philosophy that ever existed. Marx, 
let us remember, was first of all a disciple of Hegel. And what 
the philosophy of communism calls for is not the setting up of a 
non-rational, but of an over-rational system of society. 

The rises of communism and fascism represent desperate at- 
tempts to seize for human “reason” an active role in human des- 
tiny. Does this seem a cruel paradox, and cold comfort at best? 
To many, it seems absurd. Eugene Lyons voiced in Assignment 
in Utopia his disgust at Stalin’s complete sacrifice of the dignity 
of individual human life to an idea of historical process. Aldous 
Huxley insisted in Eyeless in Gaza that violent and bloody means 
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could never achieve rational and idealistic ends. And certainly, 
the emphasis of the dictatorships is upon activity rather than ra- 
tionality. But remember that the “reason”, the “human mind” 
of which we are speaking here, is no platonic abstraction but an 
instrument of nature in evolution. And nature is better known 
for the wastefulriess and brutality of its processes than for their 
gentleness. “Ideas” powerful enough to affect history are still 
more than half emotions, and primitive ones at that. The point 
is that communism and fascism represent “ideas” more intensely 
powerful, for both good and ill, more intensely messianic, than 
ideas of any sort have ever been before in the history of man. 

What of the “rationality” of another bellum omnia contra 
omnes? Here we can only say that the tremendous influence of 
war in modern European history strengthens the evidence that 
human history is a process of “nature red in tooth and claw.” If 
another war brings a ghastly recession in the civilization of Eu- 
rope we can only say that natural evolution is relative, cruel, ir- 
regular, and slow. 


V 


Meantime, what of the present and the future evolution of social 
and political reason in America? Has not America the greatest 
opportunity history ever offered to evolve from democracy in Pla- 
to’s sense, (a society with a negative rather than a positive govern- 
ing principle), not to a tyranny such as Plato described, but to a 
true aristo-democracy, an incarnation of the Republic? Is not 
America the nation nature has favored to accomplish this evolution 
moderately and without the wastefulness, the brutality, the ghastly 
travail of Europe? Cannot America learn by observation what 
Europe learned only by suffering and failure? Here we may well 
apply the question asked by Joseph Wood Krutch, in his Was 
Europe a Success? Where Europe, in sheer desperation, achieves 
social control only by the most violent and tyrannical means, is 
not America, urged strongly but not so desperately by economic 
need, privileged to achieve it far more successfully? Further, is 
there not evidence that such an evolution is beginning? 

Will Durant has never grown tired of proposing a sytem of se- 
lecting and training a governing class for America which he has 
drawn very largely from the Republic. Alexis Carrel, in his best- 
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seller Man the Unknown, proposed setting up a class of social 
engineers (primarily from his own medical profession) very like 
the “guardians” of Plato. And in the realm of actual achievement, 
there is a beginning, at least, in the brain-trust idea, the abandon- 
ment of laissez-faire, and the President’s demands for a reorgani- 
zation of the executive department to provide him officially with 
a body of expert assistants with intense ability and “a passion 
for anonymity.” 

Out of nature’s many experiments with this “reason” of the 
social homo sapiens, America may see the mutation that succeeds, 
becoming a society cured at last of the ancient defect Plato diag- 
nosed so well, in his abstract terms: government by factors other 
than the social reason. That depends upon the development of a 
government by men Plato called “philosophers”, whom today we 
may call scientists and engineers of society. The development of 
the technical sciences is the vital difference between Plato’s time 
and ours. Are we to allow the science of government to slip back 
to a point no higher than when he lived? The opportunity, the 
challenge, and the choice, are at hand. 


by Gustav Davidson 


CHATTERTON: 1939 


Denied, he bears the burden of his cross. 
Yet, out of every injury and wrong 

He tunnels to the sunlight of his song,— 
Transmuting into gold the dark and dross! 














by Alastair MacDonald Taylor 



























THE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


As A SourRCE IN HisTory d 


CCORDING to James Harvey Robinson, the turn of the 

present century witnessed an important historical “dis- 
covery”—the finding of Primary and Secondary source materials. 
Here, at last, was the logical foundation for the construction of 
a “scientific” mode of historical criticism. And now the battle 
royal waged as to whether history could still be treated as an 
“art”—a more or less subservient adjunct of knowledge and cul- 
ture at large—or was to be placed once and for all in the category 
of a “science”. When the latter view triumphed (until a still newer 
school of historians arose to question the validity of the term “sci- 
entific history”), the scholars set about to embody ‘their new-found 
concepts in the four established fields of research: Ancient, Eu- 
ropean (Medieval and Modern), English, and American. His- 
toriography appeared to have permanently settled one of its most 
vexing problems. 

But with the general post-war dénouement, an uncomfortable 
realization slowly manifested itself that these four arbitrary fields 
of research merely represent incomplete and isolated episodes in 
the history of humanity. Therefore, the need for readjustment of 
our historical narratives on a new principle of continuity has be- 
come increasingly obvious.’ And with this new understanding has 
also appeared the concept 
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. . that history at its best needs not simply to be authen- 
tic. Its value, as a contribution to wisdom, depends on the 
selection we make from the recorded occurrences and institu- 
tions of the past, and our presentation of them.” 





‘Robinson, James Harvey, “The Newer Ways of Historians”, The American 
Historical Review, XXXV (January, 1930), p. 251. 
"Ibid., p. 252. 
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By this “presentation” is entailed a delving below the “face 
and appearance” element of the facts in order to analyze “what 
[according to Robinson] at all times has been carrying on” in his- 
tory. He postulates the problem of Magna Carta and its inter- 
pretation—is this document an example of the “face and appear- 
ance” attitude, with its apparently progressive guarantees of lib- 
erty, or is it to be construed in the light of the motives which 
underlay its signing? If the latter, then in all fairness, this his- 
toric charter was a veritable reversion to feudal baronial inde- 
pendence at the expense of royal consolidation. 

Now, by necessity, a great part of human history can only be 
examined through the “face and appearance” method of analysis. 
But to gain a true perspective of the social values that underlie 
the mere factual aspects of the historic problem, one has to turn 
to the literature of the period under examination. But historians, 
as a rule, have preferred not to make use of such writings, for they 
have been so conditioned by the “scientific” attitude of the last 
fifty years that they cannot (or dare not) consider literary pieces 
as “documents”—and hence authentic. : 

Yet our concepts of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans would be 
faulty to the extreme were we to ignore even the relatively scanty 
literature of those people which we now possess. States of racial - 
consciousness have been preserved in the writings of a civilization’s 
leaders in their most succinct form—and a history that cannot or 
does not take cognizance of these same states of consciousness is 
really only a chronology of lifeless facts. 

Thanks to Henri Bergson’s emphasis on the importance of the 
durational qualities of life, with the inevitable corollary that his- 
tory is the recording of humanity’s irreversible journey along an 
evolutionary path of never-ceasing transition, it should be appar- 
ent that the reconstruction of a once-living age is only possible 
through an examination of that body of writings which grew out 

of, and is imbued with the “flow” of that civilization’s conscious- 
ness: the literature of the people. 


We should be greatly better off had a Dickens been scour- 
ing the lanes of Jerusalem when Deuteronomy received its 
final codification. Had Charlemagne summoned from Eng- 
land an H. G. Wells to his court instead of Alcuin, Einhard’s 
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life of that monarch would cease to be the precious little work 
it now is. Jane Austen could, from the standpoint of the his- 
torian, advantageously be substituted for Margaret of Na- 
varre. Matters can not at this late date be arranged to suit , 
the historian’s needs, but it is clear that the lack of novelists ; 
through the ages is a fact he must mourn. As matters are, 
I prefer Chaucer to Stubb’s Select Charters, and Shakespeare / 
to Gee and Hardy.’ || 


II 


But if, until recently, the historian has been averse to the in- 
clusion of literature in his scholarly piece of research, his sin of 
omission is largely the result of certain sins of commission in the 
past. By this is meant, that, prior to the rise of the school of 
“scientific historians”, literary writers were often mere historical 
dilettantes who wrote history with the attitude that it was simply 
an extension of literature. 

In the Greco-Roman era, history was conceived as a narrative 
of memorable events, according to the works of Thucydides and 
Livy. But Polybius and Plutarch maintained that the primary 
object of history was to instruct, while the subject matter was 
chiefly of a military and political nature. 

In the Middle Ages, history was principally a chronological 
resumé of the lives and deaths of popes and kings. Nor was it 
until the. eighteenth century that history began to be established 
upon the broader foundation of social studies. Montesquieu and 

Voltaire were genuinely interested in evaluating a period in terms 
of its industry, social customs, arts, and science. 

But the nineteenth century brought the Romantic Movement 
to literature, and this was inculcated into the writing of histories. 
Still considered a branch of literature, the chronicling of events 

‘became a matter of literary skill and interest to an even more ac- 
centuated degree. Never truly critical, history in this century now 
degenerated into expositions of mere narrative that were intended 
to be dramatic, “interesting”, and lively at all cost. The early 
decades of the nineteenth century marked the period of historical 
romances from the pen of Sir Walter Scott: this prolific writer, 
never professing to be authoritative in his historical exposition, 
enkindled in his contemporaries an avid interest in the events of 











*Ibid., pp. 254-55. 
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bygone ages. Scott had made his “history” most fascinating; it 
was an age of Romanticism; what more natural than that his con- 
temporaries and followers should begin to write histories very 
much like romances also? 

This may seem both a harsh and uncritical judgment, but cor- 
roboration is to be found in the pages of Macaulay’s brilliantly- 
written history of William III’s period. This study of immense 
research is vivid and interesting beyond all doubt; but it is defin- 
itely partial, since it was written to laud the Whig and Protestant 
at the expense of historical balance. Furthermore, Macaulay, a 
splendid literary stylist, placed an over-emphasis on the technique 
of writing. Thus, when he says the Puritans banned bear-baiting, 
not for the pain that it brought the animals, but because of the 
pleasure it afforded the spectators, we have clever and scintillat- 
ing exposition, but we have lost that prime requisite of all his- 
tory—truth—which has been warped to suit the author’s purpose. 

Yet Macaulay, whose history ironically enough has been termed 
unwittingly “one of the great literary works of the nineteenth cen- 
tury”, was not the only historian of his age who strove inordinately 
after effect and liveliness. Michelet and Carlyle wrote very power- 
ful studies (the latter’s descriptions of the Reign of Terror and of 
Louis XVI in his French Revolution bear out this contention), but 
one comes from a reading of these works of personal éclat with 
the wish that the authors had been less proficient in their use of 
metaphor, and more proficient in their use of foot-notes. 

And it was in revolt against these literary histories that the 
scholars of the later nineteenth century determined to document 
every detail—even though such a procedure necessitated a com- 
plete abandonment of literary style and interest. Thereby came 
the separation of history and literature, and the former, no longer 
the “handmaiden” of the latter, aligned herself with a scientific 
mode of research in order to attain maturity. The separation was 
essential in order to obtain this primary objective, but it resulted 
in a mutual impoverishment. The prime necessity of literature 
is imagination; history was correct in shunning the dangers of 
imagination in the reconstruction of the past. What the historian 
failed to appreciate was the fact that imagination is necessary to 
obtain a full picture of a previous age, and that literature itself, 
especialiy those writings written in the age which the historian is 
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reconstructing, is able, by its very imaginative faculties, to “breathe 
back” in some measure the life forces that motivated our ances- 
tors. 

Hence, historical reconstruction can never successfully divorce 
itself from either the literature of the past, or’ that branch of 
modern literature which concerns itself in depicting bygone ages. 
Teggart quotes Aristotle as differentiating between poetry and his- 
tory in the following manner: Poetry tends to express the uni- 
. versal (“universal”—“how a person of a certain type will on oc- 
casion speak or act, according to the law of probability or neces- 
sity”), History the particular. 

But Teggart points out that, as the Greek dramatists’ starting 
point was the end of the story from which he’ worked back to a 
beginning, so, 

. . . from the time of Herodotus to the present day, his- 
torians have devoted themselves to an exactly similar under- 
taking; they have described great and serious events in the 
light of their outcome, and have sought to make the deeds of 
heroes intelligible by the imaginative reconstruction of char- 
acter ... In this important particular, therefore, historio- 
graphy is indistinguishable from imaginative literature.‘ 


As Louis Bourdeau, in his L’histoire et les historiens (Paris, 1888), 
p. 205, too truthfully asserts: 


La tache de l’historien ne différe pas en cela de celle du 
dramaturge or du romancier. Comme eux, il doit assigner 
des rdles, combiner des scénes, préparer des effets, graduer 
Vintérét et faire que le lecteur ne s’ennuie pas un instant." 


Thus, there is an insoluble link between historiography and the 
imaginative approach as used by literature. The historian may 
claim an “impartiality” which the writer of historical fiction is 
generally not interested in, but human impartiality is virtually an 
impossible ideal. Hence, the historian is unconsciously biased by 
personal, patriotic, social, economic, political, educational, and 
psychological motives constantly, and “impartiality” can really 
only be obtained with any degree of success when the historian 





*Teggart, Frederick John. Prolegomena to History: the Relation of History 
to Literature, Philosophy, and Science, Berkeley. University of California 
Press. 1916. p. 192. ' 

"Ibid., p. 193. 
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chooses a period in which he no longer is vitally concerned with 
its issues of contention. Gibbon ascribed his own success to the 
fact that 


After consideration of the outstanding problems of his- 
toriography, he found that what has here been called “dis- 
tance” was to be achieved only in relation to a period remote 
from the embarrassment of political or patriotic emotion.’ 


Therefore, so long as history, by its inherent makeup, can never 
re-subject its problem to further experimentation (as science does 
constantly in the laboratory), it is bound to take the facts that 
have been provided, and to pass judgment on the moral, intel- 
lectual, and aesthetic worth of the objects in question in the light 
of transcendental ideal standards of value." 

Thus, in recapitulation, history can be scientific in its approach 
to the evaluation of the past, but it is not a “science”; further, 
since the historian must of necessity reconstruct a totality out of 
isolated and “un-relivable” facts, he has both to use that imagina- 
tive faculty which he and the literary author share in common, 
and to draw upon literature itself as an aid in this reconstruction 
of “dead” ages, once as vital and kaleidoscopic as our own. 


Ill 


George Macaulay Trevelyan has made the following interest- 
ing observation: 


Historical fiction proper looks backward by the help of 
imagination and antiquarian study. But there is another 
class of work which we may call “contemporary” historical fic- 
tion: that is, the epic, drama, or novel of contemporary man- 
ners, which acquires historical value only by the passage of 
time. Just because Homer, Shakespeare, and Fielding copied 
from the life of their own day, their work, as historical evi- 
dence, has a value entirely lacking to the historical novel 
proper. They give evidence, not indeed as to particular events, 
but as to the manners, thought, and customs which they knew 
so well, revealing just those psychological shades in which 
chronicles and legal or economic records are deficient," 


*Ibid., p. 206. — 

"A. E. Taylor, Philosophical Review, XV (1906), 385. 

"Trevelyan, George Macaulay, “History and Fiction”, Living Age. CCCXIII 
(June 3, 1922), p. 568. 
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Professor Gilbert Murray, in his The Rise of the-Greek Epic, 
reveals the debt of the historian to the literature of the period he 
is discussing. For, even 


If the Jliad and Odyssey were all fiction we should still 
learn from them a great deal about early Greek customs, 
about practices of war and government, about marriage, land 
tenure, worship, farming, commerce, and above all, the meth- 
ods of seafaring. Let anyone read thoughtfully the story which 
Eumaeus, the swineherd, tells of his life, in Odyssey, and 
then consider how much history of the life of the Aegean, 
about the seventh century B. C., he has learnt from three 
pages of poetical fiction.’ 


Hence the values of the descriptions to be found in Homer lies 
in their peculiar ability to become “unconscious testimonials” of 
* the state of culture of their period. All relics embody this quality, 
whereas chronicles, narratives, and biographies cannot be ac- 
cepted so unstintingly, since the author of this latter group of writ- 
ings is prone to error or misconstruction, however conscientious 
he may be. 


A poem, a romantic tale, and advertisement, a newspaper it- 
self, with all its conscious local history—all these are uncon- 
scious testimonials to the state of culture.” 


The contribution of Homer to the history of pre-Greco times 
has already been suggested. Yet, he may have performed an even 
greater service than the depicting of the social, moral, political, 
and economic conditions of his environment. This was the im- 
portant contribution to archaeology of the existence of Troy. Yes, 
the Trojan War may be mostly or entirely fanciful, but the fact 
cannot be gainsaid that the Homeric epics motivated such excava- 
tors as Schliemann to prove the validity of the Trojan tales. And 
so great poetry actually made possible the discovery of an entire 
civilization. 

The Anglo-Saxon folk literature performs as valid and valuable 
a service in the depicting of tribal customs and attitudes as the 
analogous Germania of Tacitus. This can be illustrated by the 





*Ibid., (quoting Gilbert Murray), p. 568. 
“Vincent, John Martin, Aids to Historical Research, New York. D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 1934. p. 144. 
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analyzing of the Old English poem on the battle of Maldon,” which 
describes the human emotions of our Saxon ancestors at that con- 
flict in a way which the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 991 
A.D. cannot hope to emulate. 

If one takes Chaucer as an example of the power of literary nar- 
rative to convey not only the spirit but the customs and environ- 
mental forces of fourteenth century England, he will at once find 
a body of source materials which can scarcely be duplicated in the 
most erudite histories about the age. In the Prologue to the Cana- 
terbury Tales alone, so minute and exact a description of the habits, 
speech, attire, and attitudes of the motley body of pilgrims is given, 
that to overlook the Miller’s bagpipes and “thumb of gold”, the 
Prioress’s “Stratford-atte-Bowe” French, the Pardoner’s “pigges 
bones”, the Yeoman’s “Christophere”, and the Clerk’s “sexti 
bookes clad in blakke and redde” is to blind ourselves to the true 
history of Medieval England. The very stories which Chaucer 
places on the tongues of his characters but mirror the humour and 
intellectual interests of his contemporaries. And the very fact that 
Chaucer chose for his some score and a half characters a cross- 
section of middle England (for even the knight who led the pro- 
cession of pilgrims was not of the true aristocracy) seems in it- 
self to indicate that Chaucer was conscious of the coming rise of 
the bourgeoisie at the expense of the decaying feudal society, and, 
further, was witnessing changes in his own environment to that 
effect. 

Yet, if one wants purely factual evidence of the ability of great 
literature to convey important allusions to historical events and 
characters, the following itemized account of important fourteenth 
century personages to be found in Chaucer’s many poems will 
prove of interest: 


In the ‘Dream,’ Edward III., Edward the Black Prince, and 
Johanna of Kent; in the ‘Duchess,’ John of Gaunt and his 
wife Blanche; in the ‘Parliament of Birds,’ Richard II., and 
Anne his good queen; in ‘Annelyda and Arcite,’ Robert de 
Vere, Duke of Ireland, and his wife Philippa; in the ‘Com- 
plaint of Mars,’ John Holland, Duke of Exeter, Isabella, 
Duchess of York, and possibly Ralph, heir to the Earl of 





"Teggart, Frederick John, op. cit., pp. 188-89. 
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Stafford; finally in the ‘Good Women,’ Constance of Castille, 
wife of John of Gaunt.” 


Thus, it seems safe to ascribe to Geoffrey Chaucer the honour 
of being the foremost social historian of the fourteenth century in 


England. 

Yet there are those who will take issue with such a statement, 
not because Chaucer is famous as a poet and not an historian, but 
because another poet of that age has set down indelibly the social 
problems of his environment and generation. And this historian! 
He is a question-mark as an individual with a name, but he may 
be considered a veritable exclamation-mark as the author of the 
Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, so passionate 
and outspoken is he in his denunciation of social injustice and bit- 
terness. Furthermore, because of the relationship that this poem 
has with the social uprising under Wat Tyler, “it is very important 
that its close connection with history should be ever borne in 
mind.’”” Certainly it is not beyond all reason to liken this poet- 
reformer to a fourteenth century Marx, forecasting with bitter and 
deadly accuracy the overthrow of an unjust status quo, and inter- 
preting the ills of the age by means of an economic (if not mater- 
ialistic) interpretation of history! 

Shakespeare took the universe as his special sphere of interest. 
Therefore he did not confine his descriptions to Elizabethan Eng- 
land as had Chaucer to his own age. Yet we learn much of 
Shakespeare’s century through an analysis of the language, the 
figures of speech, the epithets, the puns designed for the pit, the 
handling of classic plots in Elizabethan garb, and the allusions 
made to contemporary medicine, science, and social customs. All 
these facts are rich in their historical value, for they represent the 
unbiased, “unconscious testimonials” of life in “Merrie England”. 

But historical data of a very tangible nature can be found in 
the Shakespearean dramas. From the ten Chronicle plays the 
following information may be drawn: 





“Fleay, F. G., “Historical Allusions in Sundry English Poets”, Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, New ‘Series, Vol. I, London. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1884. p. 127. 

*Skeat, Walter W., (ed.), The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plow- 
man, 2 vols., Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1886, Vol. 2, p. liv. 
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We trace the gradual separation of England from the con- 
tinental complications which were inevitable with a family 
of half-foreign kings upon the throne; the revolt of the bene 
against tyranny and oppression of ‘absolute kingscraft; the 
rejection of papal interference with the autonomy of the Eng- 
lish Church; and through these more conspicuous movements, 
the ever growing selfconsciousness of the commons—until 
inthe England of Elizabeth we find all these strands woven 
together in the imperishable fabric of a people fitted for, and 
destined to become the mother of new nations, to give law, 
language, and literature to a large part of the civilized world.™ 


In the eigtheenth century came the birth and rise of the modern 
novel. Richardson’s Pamela is a far cry from Santayana’s The 
Last Puritan, but it is this very difference between the two novels 
that serves to indicate the enormous changes that have taken place 
in social thinking during the intervening time. Irrespective of the 
merits and idiosyncracies of the early novel, it has definite histori- 
cal value for the scholar, since Richardson, Smollett, Sterne, and 
Fielding copied from the manners, thought, and customs of their 
day. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the development of the Politi- 
cal Novel. This is 


. a work of prose fiction which leans rather to “ideas” 
than to “emotions”; which deals rather with the machinery 
of law-making or with a theory about public conduct than 
with the merits of any given piece of legislation; and where 
the main purpose of the writer is party propaganda, public 
reform. or exposition of the lives of the personages who main- 
tain government, or of the forces which constitute govern- 
ment. In this exposition the drawing-room is frequently used 
as a medium for presenting the inside life of politics.” 


From this definition, one can easily comprehend the special in- 
terest which the political novel will have for students of govern- 
ment in a later period. The creator of this form of fiction was 
Benjamin Disraeli, whose trilogy, Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred, 
written in the forties, 





“Warner, Beverly E., English —— in Shakespeare's Plays, New York, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1894, PP. 294-9 

BSpeare, Morris Edmund, The Political Novel—its Development in England 
and America, New York, Oxford Univ. Press, 1924. p. ix. 
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. describe a life which existed before the first Reform 
Bill was passed, and continue their stories to a period long 
before the sscond Reform Bill was devised. His last two 
novels still deal with a world before the seventies. His en- 
tire literary output, therefore, is not based upon anything 
like a really democratic England.” 


Other important political novelists have been George Eliot, 
whose Felix Holt, the Radical embodies her message to the work- 
ing classes upon the passage of the Reform Bill of 1867; George 
Meredith, whose Beauchamp’s Career is as satirical a work as can 
be found on the political conservatism of his day; Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, who wrote Marcella and Sir George Tressady, the latter 
dealing with the passage in Parliament of the “Maxwell Factory 
Bill”, Henry Adams, whose Democracy unveils the shallowness 
and low moral purpose in Washington; and Winston Churchill, 
whose Coniston 


. is the best chronicle we have, in American literature, 
of the old-time state boss, and is full of suggestion of the 
methods of the newer, the more sophisticated political boss, 
whose wealth and corporate control dominates government 
sometimes in our own day.” 


Although the political novel proper does not interest itself in 
individuals so much as ideas, it has historical kinship with the so- 
called Social Novel which has grown out of the need of social legis- 
lation, and is therefore contemporaneous testimony to the con- 
ditions of any given time. The following quotation is a propos 
here: 


The nineteenth century conditions offered increasingly va- 
ried matters concerning which the ear of the public was de- 
sired . . . The novel offered itself to a group of young nov- 
elists as the most effective vehicle of propaganda for the 
spreading of their ideas on religion, government, and conduct. 
Dickens displayed the injustice and brutality of the work- 
house and boarding school . . . Thackeray . . . the smug- 
ness, snobery, hypocrisy, and even villainy that lay beneath 
the veneer of society. Prison and factory conditions felt the 
scourge of Charles Reade’s bitter pen; and Kingsley in Yeast 


*Ibid., pp. 6-7. 
“[bid., p. 311. 
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and Alton Locke applied the force of narrative to the solution 
of political and economic problems.” 

Therefore, in recapitulation, it must be remembered that this 
vast body of contemporaneous writings, since the days of Homer, 
has not only offered to succeeding generations of historians source 
materials of the most valuable nature, but, as in the case of the 
political and social novels especially, the literature of a period has 
always played a very definite role in the transforming of public 
opinion, and therefore must be given serious consideration by his- 
torians as tangible factors in the conditioning of human develop- 
ment. 


IV 


Up to this point, we have confined ourselves to a brief inter- 
pretation of the value of contemporary writings for the source 
materials which they embody. But there is another type of liter- 
ature which deals with historical problems, but which is of no in- 
terest to the scholar who is in search of “documentary” data. This 
latter type is the Historical Novel—that form of fiction which at- 
tempts to reconstruct the past, and which is written by someone 
who, having never seen the age about which he is writing, there- 
fore never once speaks with personal authority. 


The historical novel . . . allows its writer an acknowledged 
purpose in his portrayals, and a range of character and of in- 
cident which is enormously vast and various, and which he 
may treat with extraordinary freedom. Carlyle said of the 
Waverly Novels: “These . . . have taught all men this truth, 
which looks like a truism and yet was a good as unknown 
to writers of history and others till so taught: that the by- 
gone ages of the World were actually filled by living men, not 
by protocols, state-papers, controversies, and abstractions of 
men.” We do not ask of Scott whether he depicted with ab- 
solute accuracy the personal life of Richard the Lion-hearted, 
or the minutiae of this or that famous battle, or whether he 
included all the phases of the institution of Feudalism, good, 
bad, and trivial.” 





“Landis, Paul Nissley, The Psychological Treatment of the Historical Novel, 
Urbana. Univ. of Illinois, 1923, p. 4. 
“Speare, M. E., op. cit., p. 17. 
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What then have we the right to ask of the creator of historical 
fiction? According to Speare again: 


We ask only of the writer that the general forces of the 
period be placed before us; that the picture as a whole shall 
not violate the strictest historical sense: aside from that the 
historical novelist may wander how and where he pleases, 
provided only he stir our imagination and make some reality 
of men, of forces, of incidents, which we know only very 
vaguely or not at ail.” 


Admittedly, the novelist is likely to experience a difficult time 
in preventing his imagination and sense of the dramatic from vio- 
lating “the strictest historical sense”; however, if he succeeds in 
creating a “synthesis” of the period in which he is working, he 
may often portray the forces at work in that age with astounding 
clarity and vigor, while a painstaking historian, engrossed in a 
series of minute problems and lacking the co-ordinating faculty, 
will fail to convey the spirit of the times. 

Furthermore, historical novelists bear an important part in the 
creation, not only of an interest in past events, but of those schol- 
ars who, being conditioned early in life by the reading of histori- 
cal novels, dedicate their careers to research in those fascinating 
fields of history which geniuses like Scott and Dumas first made 


known to them. 
Until the advent of the Waverley novels, the pageantry of Scot- 


tish history had never been disclosed to the great masses of Sir 
Waltet Scott’s own countrymen. Nor had the world at large be- 
come conscious of the romance that underlay such shattering 
forces as Feudalism or the Crusades. But, through the laird of 
Abbotsford, surrounded as he was by coats of armour, maces, 
heraldic devices, and relics of battlefield and siege, an entire epoch 
of human development was recaptured by his panoramic vision, and 
set down in tangible form for those of us not so blest with genius. 
The effects of Scott’s impetus have already been discussed in re- 
lation to its effect upon his contemporaries; that the novelist’s 
grasp of the ages about which he wrote was often very superficial 
and inexact cannot be gainsaid, but it must always be remembered 
that Scott was not interested primarily in setting forth an erudite 





*Loc. cit., 
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history of the Crusades, Norman England, the France of Louis 
XI., or Scotland of the ’15 and ’45—he was concerned with depict- 
ing the principal historical forces of those ages with all possible 
fidelity. And, by and large, it must be conceded that he accom- 
plished his primary intentions in a manner unparalleled before. 

The same gift of historical reconstruction belonged to Alex- 
andre Dumas. It was the desire of the elder Dumas to reconstruct 
the entire history of France in the form of a series of historical 
novels. Although this ambitious plan was not carried out in its 
entirety, Dumas still succeeded in epitomizing many periods of 
European history. His backgrounds, generally speaking, are less 
solidly constructed than those of Scott, nor are his characters so 
clearly delineated; but his plots have a vitality and swiftness of 
action that undoubtedly surpass the efforts of the Scottish writer. 

In the Cloister and the Hearth Charles Reade has pictured the 
village tavern and monastic life of the Middle Ages with a vivid- 
ness that has never been excelled for pure description. This clarity 
of vision on the part of the author can be ascribed to Reade’s hav- 
ing “soaked himself” in the “Colloquies” and life of Erasmus and 
the writings of Froissart and Luther. The actual story has little 
historical bearing on the true lives of the parents of the humanist 
Erasmus but the graphic account which Reade gives of that age 
still makes his novel a splendid aid to the student attempting to 
evolve a sympathetic attitude towards the Middle Ages. 

In Dmitri Merejkowsky, we have a modern historical novelist 
who has found in the Italy of the High Renaissance a fertile field 
for the setting of some of his most successful works of fiction. 
Largely biographical in content, these novels exemplify a modern 
trend in historical writing. Certainly, the Romance of Leonardo 
da Vinci can be said to reconstruct that extraordinary period of 
human creativeness, of moral anarchy and intellectual unleashing, 
of artistic genius and religious chaos, of such titans as Michael- 
angelo, Raphael, Savonarola, Caesar Borgia, Benvenuto Cellini— 
and that transcendent super-intellect, artist, engineer, architect, 
sculptor, and scientist—Leonardo da Vinci. Admitting that Merej- 
kowsky has the creator of Mona Lisa say words which were never 
spoken, it may still be maintained that as those sentences are true 
in their historical intent, they are of genuine value to all who would - 
appreciate da Vinci. 
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The same evaluation can be made for another prominent modern 
historical novelist, Lion Feuchtwanger, who is the interpreter of 
Medieval German social life, and is well known for his Jew Siiss 
and The Ugly Duchess. Mr. Feuchtwanger has made some very 
interesting comments upon the place of the historical novel in 
modern times, which will be discussed in short order, as will 
Feuchtwanger himself in his relationship to his own analysis. 


As a means of summing up the value of the historical novel 
proper as a tangible means of reconstructing and “re-vitalizing” 
previous ages of hi:man development, it might be worth while to 
quote from that eminent historian, G. P. Gooch. After analyzing 
various historical novelists, Mr. Gooch says: 


At the close of our birds-eye view of a very large territory, 
we may permit ourselves a few words of reflection and recap- 
itulation. Firstly, in the world field of nineteenth century 
literature no influence compares in world-wide significance 
with that of Walter Scott. In the second place, the creation 
of a new genre, and the masterpieces which it has produced, 
has added to the cultural joys and privileges of mankind. 
Thirdly, a mass of fruitful knowledge has been assimilated by 
countless millions who have neither time nor inclination for 
the mental effort involved in serious historical study. Finally, 
historical novels have repeatedly given an impetus to scien- 
tific study by awakening youthful interest in a period or a 
movement, a country or an individual, and creating the desire 
in the reader to discover for himself what relation the story to 
-which he has listened bears to the real character of actors and 
events.” 


V 


In the winter of 1901-2, Dr. Max Farrand suggested to a group 
of advanced students in historical criticism at Stanford University 
a critical examination of Dr. Weir Mitchell’s Hugh Wynne, A His- 
torical Novel in order to determine the accuracy and use made of 
historical facts. 

In trying to discover the sources of information that had been 
used in the writing of the novel, the following conclusions were 


reached: 





"Gooch, G. P., “Historical Novels”, Contemporary, 117, (February, 1920), 
p. 212. 
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a.) 75-100 strikingly close resemblances between passages 
in Hugh Wynne and Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia. A 
still greater number of instances of resemblance which are not 
so close, but yet possible that in these latter instances the 
novel is indebted to Watson. Some of the former resem- 
blances are so striking that only two conclusions are possible: 

1. Either, Dr. Mitchell drew from Watson, or 
2. Both borrowed from the same source. 


b.) One of the most probable of other sources is Christo- 
pher Marshall’s Diary. 


c.) Another probable source of information is the Penn- 
sylvamia Magazine of History. 


d.) Certain points are most reasonably explained by the 
use of the MSS. and maps in the Pennsylvania Historical So- 
ciety Library, referred to by Watson and Winsor. 


e.) Of later writers, several very striking resemblances to 
Fiske’s American Revolution are noted.” 


Dr. Mitchell, on being asked by Dr. Farrand, wrote that he 
had made use of Watson’s Annals, but as they were “extremely un- 
reliable”, he had made more use of diaries of the time, such as 
Christopher Marshall’s, Shoemaker’s, etc. 


I ought to add that I was over seven years preparing my- 
self to write this book... Every important chapter, save 
one, in the book was written three or four times.” 


In order to get atmosphere, Dr. Mitchell says it is only obtained 
by an “immense study” of a period’s manners, customs, dress, 
diet, amusements, politics, etc..“ And, in conclusion, again quoting 
from Dr. Farrand’s critical analysis: : 


In the portrayal of historical characters, Dr. Mitchell has 
shown perhaps his strongest side. “Put yourself in his place” 
is the precept of the historian in such delineation as it is of 
the novelist. Human nature is the same in one generation as 
in another, and provided only he strictly guards the use of 





“Farrand, Max, “Hugh Wynne, A Historical Novel”, Washington Historical 
Quarterly, I, no. 3 (April, 1907), p. 103. 
*Tbid., p. 104. 
“Tbid., p. 105. 
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his imagination by all facts ascertainable in the case, the nov- 
elist in his presentation of historical figures may well succeed 
where many an equally painstaking but less imaginative his- 
torian has failed.” 


VI 


This brief study has tried to emphasize the essential difference 
between contemporary literature and that branch of historical lit- 
erature which attempts to reconstruct past periods. From the 
viewpoint of the historian in search of source materials, the first 
group of writings is alone truly valuable—and valuable mainly 
for the “unconscious testimonials” that are included unwittingly 
by the author. 

Therefore, it seems safe to summarize the two types of literature 
as indicating, in the case of contemporary writing, Past Values, 
and in the case of historical reconstruction through novels, Past 
Evaluations. 

In the following ways is the historical novel beneficial: 

First, as satire and propaganda. An author, imbued with a so- 
cial attitude, and interested in the amelioration of injustices about 
him, can take a “parallel” period of past history, and indicate there 
the presence of inequalities in society which had to be eradicated. 
Social novelists, however, such as Dickens and Thackeray, gen- 
erally do not search far beyond their own age, but satirize those 
institutions which they have observed to be inherently anti-social. 

Certainly, as a means of stimulating interest in history is the 
historical novel to be commended. And there is also a corollary to 
this stimulating of young scholars to pursue further research in 
their favorite periods of history. This is the synthesizing of much 
valuable knowledge for those multitudes of people who have nei- 
ther the time nor the educational facilities for personal historical 
study. 

Thirdly, the historical novel plays an invaluable rdéle as a dy- 
namic counterpart to the scientific analysis of history. Facts, as 
facts, are but static historic concepts, and in themselves incapable 
of synthesizing previous ages into a teleological “flow”. But the 
historical novel is primarily interested in recapturing the under- 
lying currents of human activity. Hence, its picture of a more 





"Ibid., p. 107. 
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complete perspective serves to re-vitalize isolated, disconnected 
facts in a manner that mere historical criticism finds impossible 
to accomplish. 

But there are definite dangers attending the effects of historical 
fiction. Some of the most obvious are enumerated below: 

First, a novelist cannot hope, nor does he want, to reconstruct 
an entire epoch. So he must necessarily draw upon what he con- 
siders to be salient facts and forces of the age which he is portray- 
ing. Therefore, his picture will be incomplete in details, and, sim- 
ilarly, inexact and insufficient in its reconstruction. Thus, while 
the usual historian is often biased because of having over-empha- 
sized certain sources to the exclusion of others, giving a distorted 
picture, the novelist is nearly certain to be even more lop-sided in 
his depiction, because of his sins of factual omission. By analogy, - 
the historian is intent upon a photographic representation of a past 
age; the novelist desires to paint an artistic, subjectively-studied 
canvas, and, to attain his ends, he must use a few deft, bold strokes 
to convey an impressionistic atmosphere. His painting is certainly 
as valid from the artistic sense as the photograph of the historian, 
but it cannot pretend to any exactitude of detail. And “impres- 
sionistic” history is a far cry from “scientific” history. 

Secondly, the novelist is bound to read his personal biases into 
his literary efforts. The same criticism can be justifiably made 
of the historian, since both are human, but with this exception. 
The novelist is motivated by the desire to write an “interesting” 
acoount and a dramatic account (both obviously dangerous) of 
the age; the historian is conditioned (which the novelist is not) 
by the principles of historical criticism to be as exact, impersonal, 
and unbiased as is humanly possible. That few, if any, historians 
can be said to have been completely divorced from personal bias 
is a matter of moot conjecture; but at any rate the writer of his- 
tories is impressed with the need of this ideal at all times, while 
the writer of historical fiction is bound by no such moral considera- 
tions. 

Thirdly, there is always the danger that the novelist will read 
his own age and environment into a past age. Unless he is as well 
acquainted with the era as the historian, he is more likely to think 
of the past in terms of the present. Such distortion, of course, 
makes any historic connotation of little or no significance. 
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Canby, in “What is Truth”, has the following to say on this 
matter: “Historical fiction, like history, is more likely to register 
an exact truth about the writer’s present than the exact truth of 
the past.” And to give an illustration of what he has in mind, 
Canby cites Feuchtwanger’s studies of medieval vices and frustra- 
tions in The Ugly Duchess. This novel, according to Feuchtwanger’s 
critic, really reflects the disillusionment of post-war Germany and 
Europe, rather than picturing the fourteenth century. 

Lastly, there is the inevitable conflict between the novelist’s 
artistic medium—imagination—and the necessity for absolute his- 
torical veracity. True enough, the historian himself needs enough 
imagination to synthesize the results of his critical analysis, but 
he must never allow his imagined hypothesis to interfere with the 
truth of the facts themselves. The novelist has not in all probabil- 
ity made any such searching historical criticism; hence, he is con- 
cerned with imagining his characters fulfilling their imaginary roles 
in an historical setting which he imagines to be exact, or, (as is 
more likely), in an imaginary historical setting which must prove 
an interesting and dramatic background for the action of his plot. 

- The dangers of the above procedure, from the standpoint of his- 
torical accuracy, are too numerous and obvious to need any elabo- 
ration. 

But, while admitting that the values derived from historical 
fiction have their compensatory drawbacks, it is quite safe to pre- 
dict that this form of literature will continue to attract the inter- 
est of the public in growing measure as the people become more 
educated to the fascinations inherently alive in history itself. Al- 
ready the historical novels of the present day are developing into 
forms of wider significance. ‘Two trends especially of the post- 
war period are worthy of mention. They are the Biographical 
and Environmental novels. 


Whilst, before the World War, the historical novel was 
popular due to its colour and its background, after the war 
it was popular because it strengthened in the reader the illu- 
sion of reality and imparted to him a conviction of docu- 
mentary evidence and reliability. The Russian novels of D. 





™Canby, Henry Seidel, “What is Truth”, Saturday Review of Literature, IV, 
(December 31, 1927), p. 481. 
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Merejkovsky form a connecting link between the earlier kind 
of historical novel and the modern one. 

Two styles seem to be the peculiarity of the historical novel 
of today; the biographical, with a psychological strain (Mav- 
rois, Emil Ludwig, and Werfel in his Verdi), and especially 
the new historical novel which does not restrict itself to por- 
traying, in the form of a sensational anecdote, an individual 
drawn more or less graphically after the person of the author, 
but in which the characters are embedded in the environment 
of their period, in which is traced an outline of the structure 
of the times. The author of this new historical novel does 
not lay stress on the colour of a period, but on its substance. 
He does not underline those qualities which mark the distance. 
between those times and our own, but preserving historical 
reality, he underlines the very qualities which are common 
to our own time (Feuchtwanger’s Jew Siiss and The Ugly 
Duchess). In this way does he trace unchanging man through 
the everchanging periods of history and endeavours to trans- © 
form history into politics.” 

Above all, history, if it is to become a vital force in the influenc- 
ing of modern actions by an intelligent analysis of past events and 
motives, must contain the very dynamics of bygone centuries 
through as complete a synthesis as possible of the life-currents of 
our ancestors. And if the historical novel can contribute to this 
essential synthesizing process, it will not only have fulfilled its 
raison d’étre by having propagated literary qualities and pleasure, 
but it will have materially added to the fuller appreciation and un- 
derstanding of history itself. 

For history and literature are complementary, not merely in 
that they are both testaments to man’s growth through the cen- 
turies, but in that they are the products of a common vital urge 
on the part of human beings to explain those intangible forces of 
life, which, in the ultimate sense, become the most tangible of all 
motivations. 


And if the study of literature thus requires an “historical 
background,” most periods of civilized history have their “lit- 
erary background,” without which they lose a great part of 
their meaning and value as subjects of study . . . There is 
another way in which history and literature are allied. At 


"Feuchtwanger, Lion, “Modern Developments in the Novel”, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, XTVth Edition, Vol. 16, p. 579. 
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tory is poetic. . 
is more real than another. 
hackneyed, and yet the most mysterious of all facts. 
the common ground of all religions, all philosophies, all poetry. 
Though some of us may think of it this way and some that, 
it is the bottom of all our thinking.” 


bottom, the motive that draws men and women to study his- 
- No one century, not even the twentieth, 
That is the most obtrusive and 


"Trevelyan, George Macaulay, op. cit., p. 571. 


by T. Walter Herbert 


FALL 


Oh Autumn wild and free, thy winds 
Shall strip the forests of their dense 
And bloodstained garments. 

From out the wretched, tattered, brown, 
And soiled emblems of their shame 
The trees are rising. 

Stark and naked to the skies their limbs 
All tranquil stand. The forest spurns 
Its outworn emblems. 

Oh winds that tear the mask away, 
With savage hands thus deal with me, 
And scatter fiercely 

The gaudy trappings which the years 
Have decked about me from the shores 
Of infant murmurs. 

Oh Autumn’s might, denude my soul; 


Oh prove its strain both strong and pure. 


Then, Winter, come. 































by James Laughlin, IV 


EZRA POUND’S PROPERTIUS 


ZRA Pound completed his transcriptions from Propertius 
EK in 1917. At the time he was living in London with his wife, 
and he was very poor. His books of verse had stirred up critical 
controversy, but there was no money in them. He made a few 
pounds a month doing reviews for respectable journals and spent 
much time in the reading room of the British Museum—which is 
free. “Quia Pauper Amavi” was his first title for his “Propertius”; 
“Love on the dole”, we say nowadays. “Sollicitate tu causa pecu- 
nia vitae” wrote Propertius, but it doesn’t appear that he starved 
in an attic: it is known that he was a knight, Maecenas was his 
friend, and he seems to have had enough money now and then to 
entertain the “mixtas puellas” who so delighted him. Neverthe- 
less, Pound in part identified himself with Propertius in these 
terms. It was not till some years later, when Pound had crossed 
to the continent and things were better for him (there were Ameri- 
can editions then and his own Maecenas in the person of John 
Quinn, the bachelor corporation lawyer who backed “The Little 
Review” and built a collection of modern French painting worth 
two millions), that the title was changed to “Homage to Sextus 
Propertius”. I should say that the further basis for his self-iden- 
tification with Propertius lies close to such typical Propertian 
lines as: 


me iuvet in gremio doctae legisse puellae 
auribus et puris scripta probasse mea 


The inspiration for Pound’s early lyrics was Venetian and Pro- 
vencal; before the “Cantos” cast their epic spell upon him he 
must have thought of himself as a love poet. There are many 
grounds for comparison between Propertius and Villon, of whose 
“Grant Testament” Pound has made a short opera, composing 
the music himself, fitting the music to the sound-values of the 
words. : 
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I have used the word “transcription”; Pound’s “Propertius”, 
though it follows the original text, cannot be called a translation. 
He would not call it that himself. Of some ninety-two elegies he 
has used only fourteen. There are frequent transpositions of 
lines, not only within a poem, but from one poem to another. 
There are constant omissions of uninteresting sections. There are 
Poundian interpolations, entirely extraneous, on every page. And 
there is no attention whatever to accuracy of detail. Also the 
boners, real schoolboy boners, half a dozen of them: “sitiens” 
(thirsty) —“sitting”; “vota” (vows)—“vote”; “fugantes” (putting 
to flight) —“fleeing”; “vela” (sails) —“veil”; and the PRIZE, the 
grand prize! 


“Cimbrorumque mings et benefacta Mari” 


(roughly: “the threat of Cimbrian invasion and Marius’ pub- 
lic service and the profit in defeating them”) 


“ ... Welsh mines and the profit Marus had out of them” 
Believe it or not! 


A mess, you say? A hash? Yes, definitely a hash, but, strangely 
enough, a very tasty one, an excellent Sunday supper. Aca- 
demics will certainly sneeze and snort over Pound’s distortions, 
but if they have trained ears his verbal music will move them. 
Flashes of superb diction intercede for him. Several responsible 
critics (R. P. Blackmur is the latest) consider that Pound is at 
his best in the “Propertius”, and T. S. Eliot did not hesitate to 
have his firm (Fabre & Fabre) put out last year a new edition of 
the book uncorrected. Propertius might never recognize himself 
in this new overcoat but he couldn’t complain of the quality of 
the goods: As a sample of this cloth look at Pound’s construction 
from Propertius’ wonderful “O nox mihi candida”, a ‘poem which 
I value just twice as much as Catullus’ better known “mille basia”. 
Here it is entire: 

Me happy, night, night full of brightness; 

Oh couch made happy by my long deiectations; 

How many words talked out with abundant candles; 

Struggles when the lights were taken away; 

Now with bared breasts she wrestled against me, 
Tunic spread in delay; 


And she then opening my eyelids fallen in sleep, 
Her lips upon them; and it was her mouth saying: Sluggard! 
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In how many varied embraces, our changing arms, 
Her kisses, how many, lingering on my lips. 
‘Turn not Venus into a blinded motion, : 
Eyes are the guides of love, 
Paris took Helen naked coming from the bed of Menelaus, 
Endymion’s naked body, bright bait for Diana,’ 
—such at least is the story. 


While our fates twine together, sate we our eyes with love; 
For long night comes upon you 
ae AD and a day when, no day returns. 
Let the gods lay chains upon us 
so that no day shall unbind them. 
Fool who would set a term to love’s madness. 
For the sun shall drive with black horses, 
earth shall bring wheat from barley, 
The flood shall move toward the fountain 
Ere love know moderation 
The fish shall swim in dry streams. 


No, now while it may be, let not the fruit of life cease. 


Dry wreaths drop their petals, 
their stalks are woven in baskets, 
Today we take the great breath of lovers, 
tomorrow fate shuts us in. 


Though you give all your kisses 
you give but a few. 


Nor can I shift my pains to others, 
Hers will I be dead, 
If she confers such nights upon me, 
long is my life, long in years, 
If she gives me many, 
God am I, for the time. 


Studying that third stanza I feel that it alone justifies all the 
crimes that free verse, of which Pound is a major uncle, has com- 
mitted. Pound’s faultless cadences have no resemblance metrically 
to Propertius’ alternating hexameters and pentameters, but they 
manage to transmit, to the limit of possibility, the noble beauty 
of the Latin lines. The voices speak in different tongues, but the 
speakers’ expressions are identical. On the whole, Pound is not 
half the poet that Propertius was—he has a similar sort of sensi- 
tivity (a trifle precious?) but never so deep or so flexible—but I 
think his ; 


Today we take the great breath of lovers, 
tomorrow fate shuts us in, 
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rises to equal Propertius’ 


sic nobis qui nunc magnum speramus amantes 
forsitan includet crastina fata dies. 


perhaps even the verbal valence of the English is a grain higher 
than the Latin. There is real magic in those two lines of Pound’s; 
that is poetry that is poetry—and even the fact that its best image 
was spawned from a textual corruption (evidently Pound read 
“spiramus” for “speramus”) cannot taint it. Those lines would 
make Propertius’ spine tingle just as much as his own do Pound’s. 

The basis of good hash is good meat. Pound, by luck or inten- 
tion, has tampered least where Propertius was best. But tamper 
he does, freely, both with words and with ideas. There is not a 
single elegy where the general sense has not been slightly or se- 
verely wrenched. Pound uses Propertius’ ideas as a springboard 
for his own. He uses the Latin imagery as a catalyst for his own. 
There are spots where he seems only to have glanced at the texture 
of a word, ignoring its dictionary meaning, to form his version. It 
has occurred to me that “Variations on themes of Propertius” 
would be a more accurate title than “Homage to Propertius”. It 
is sometimes just as hard to locate Propertius’ figure in Pound’s 
recreation of it as it is to detect Handel’s theme in Brahms’ vari- 
ations on it. There is a good example in Pound’s second book. 
Here Pound has inverted the theme as well as varied it. Where 
the original reads 

cur tua praescripto sevecta est pagina gyro? 
non est ingenii cumba gravanda tui. 


alter remus aquas alter tibi radat harenas, 
tutus eris: medio maxima turba mari est. 


Pound has written 


Why wrench your page out of its course? 
‘No keel will sink with your genius 
‘Let another oar churn the water, 

‘Another wheel the arena; mid-crowd is as bad as mid-sea. 
Do you see what has happened? I think it is worth-while to put 
this specimen under the microscope because it affords such a per- 
fect opportunity to see just how Pound’s mind operates in the 
process of composition. Here you can watch the metamorphosis 
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of observation into imagination in close-up; literature, as Eliot has 
pointed out, is as much a product of other literature as of life. 

It must be said first of all that Pound’s mind is unbelievably 
quick. It is of the comprehensive, as opposed to the logical, type, 
and it works like lightning, often carelessly. Here he has read the | 
first two lines accurately, but in the third he has gotten ahead of 
himself, his imagination has already run away with him. He has 
caught sight of half the line and formed his image without reading 
the rest. Propertius’ image is that of an oarsman playing safe with 
a rough sea by keeping always close enough to shore so that the 
landward oar scrapes sand. It is a good image; you’ve done that 
yourself. It means that Propertius should stick to safe lyrics and 
not try turbulent epics. But Pound’s Pegasus, in its haste to be 
off, misses the point entirely. . He tells Propertius to sit on the 
beach and let somebody else go rowing. Then in the next line he 
puts in something that isn’t in the Latin at all. The word “gyro”— 
“course”—has suggested a parallel image: a dangerous chariot 
race in the arena. In it goes in place of the dull “you will be safe”. 
Then with a fine disregard for syntax he deftly, very deftly, mis- 
turns the sententia. 

And so it goes. Hugh Porteous, the English Sinologue, has dis- 
covered that Pound is equally cavalier in his translation of the 
“Ta Hio”. His Cavalcanti, on the other hand, is more careful, 
possibly because he did detailed comparison of the existing manu- 
scripts. Pound’s edition of Cavalcanti is a sort of rebuttal to the 
many critics of his careless ‘scholarship. It contains a very sen- 
sible and serviceable chart of variant readings, much more’ prac- 
tical than the footnote method, en-face translations, and large, 
clear photographs of the disputed manuscript pages. Its weak- 
ness is typical: a preface on the essence of medievalism which 
is Poundianly an-historical. Pound paid for the book’s produc- 
tion himself and doled it out to scholarly reviewers; he wanted to 
be sure that his reputation included scholarship. This admiration 
for versatility (he has mot written on Da Vinci) has carried him 
into music (a book on harmony and two operas), into economics 
(he lectured on money at the University of Bologna and is a main- 
stay of the Social Credit movement), into politics (his newest book 
is subtitled “L’Idea Statale”), into art (his book on Gaudier- 
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Brzeska), into philosophy (the “Ta Hio”), into literary criticism 
(three books), into sexology (he translated de Gourmont’s “Phy- 
sique Amour”), into education (“The A B C of Reading”), into 
architecture (he outlined a model city in one number of “Exile”), 
and into history (the “Cantos”). Perhaps there are a few more; 
mathematics too, I think. 

That is a long way from Propertius but perspective requires 
background. Now to go back through the telescope, notice how 
Pound’s skill with verbal sound-effects has conditioned the second 
line of the last citation. The word “keel” suggests a large vessel, 
while “cumba” means a small one, a rowboat; however, “keel” was 
musically necessary to fit in with “sink”. This terminal syzygy 
is a favorite Pound device, here heightened by the repetition of 
consonants, and the assonance of the three thin vowel-sounds, 
which themselves suggest the lightness of Propertius’ poetic skiff, 
in contrast with the heavier vowels—“oth”, “oa”, “ur”, and “a”— 
of the epicist in rough water. It is wrong to suppose that minute 
devices such as these are accidental. In Pound’s case they are part 
of the conscious, laboriously developed, technique. He has not 
reached his pre-eminence as a verbal musician without effort; for 
years he practised writing verse with an accelerated metronome in 
order to memorize the exact length and weight of the basic sounds 
of language. Pound builds his lines like a mason laying bricks. 
The artistry is there if you look for it; Edith Sitwell has done an 
extended study of the detailed sound-effects in one of the “Cantos”. 
There are other examples of sound slighting sense in the “Proper- 
tius”. In the panegyric to Virgil at the end of the second book 
(part of which, by the way, Pound mistransfers to Lynceus) the 
walls (“moenia”) on the Lavinian shore become “stores” to go 
with “casts” (“iacta”) for another syzygy. There are a few other 
such wrenchings, but for the most part the mating of sound and 
sense is happier. 

It is in the larger matter of ideas that the principal distortions 
occur. Pound has not given an interpretation of Propertius’ wel- 
tanschauung so much as he has projected the Roman’s life into 
his own. He has not put Propertius into modern dress (except 
for a few colloquial expressions here and there) but he has ap- 
plied the classic properties to his own personal plot. Pound en- 
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titled one of his books “Personae”, and it is frequently said that his 
muse speaks through the stage-masks of others. This is true in 
the case of his Chinese poems where there is no apparent self-inter- 
polation, and largely true of the Troubador poems, but with the 
“Propertius” the case is exactly the reverse. It is Propertius who 
is made to speak through the mask of Pound. A few instances will 
illustrate. . 

Propertius was undoubtedly cynical at times. He seems to have 
been an ill-disciplined person subject to rapid and violent changes 
of mood. He was the Dionysiac type like D. H. Lawrence, the 
emotionally-minded writer, as opposed to the Apollonian type, the 
rationally-minded writer, like James Joyce. As a result we find 
his poems alternating (often within a single elegy) between the 
cynical and the ideal (a terrestrial idealism, of course). Pound 
catches this alternation but he greatly extends the cynical phase 
of it, reading it into lines where it is not conceivably inherent. It 
is true that Pound has chosen his selections from the part of the 
work which describes the stormiest, most bittersweet, phases of 
Propertius’ relationship with Cynthia, but even this does not vali- 
date the extreme acidity which he imposes on his hero. Pound 
does not stretch Propertius’ suspicions about the courtesan Cyn- 
thia; he deals sympathetically with her. But he does make Pro- 
pertius much more of a socially-minded poet than he probably 
was. He twists the lines till they bear on social injustices or hy- 
pocrisies with which Propertius was certainly not concerned, sup- 
posing he was even aware of them. On analysis these faults of 
society prove to be precisely the ones which have weighed most 
heavily on Pound throughout his life. Probably by this time Pound 
knows that his translation of “Cimbrorum minas” as “Welsh 
mines” is incorrect. But I think it doubtful if he would change it 
now. Pound is aware of and despises the pilferage of public wealth 
by private persons and he intends that Propertius, with whom he 
has allied himself (there is no stigma of metempsychosis) shall do 
the same. If he didn’t then he does now! 

That is an extreme case but it is typical.. A more extended one 
revolves on Propertius’ feeling about epic poetry. In a very fine 
passage in Book Three the poet converses with Phoebus and is 
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advised to confine himself to lyric poetry, his talent being unsuited 
for the panoramic canvas 
quis te 
carminis heroi tangere iussit opus? 
non hinc ulla tibi speranda est fama, Properti: 
mollia sint parvis prata terenda rotis; 
, ut tuus in scamno iactetur seape libellus, 
quam legat expectans sola puella virum. 

This point of view is frequently repeated briefly in other ele- 
gies. The attitude is temperate: Propertius respects the epic 
poets, especially Virgil and Father Ennius, but realizes he cannot 
rival them; he consoles himself with the knowledge that poets like 
Varro, Calvus, Gallus, and Catullus have become famous on love 
poems alone. But Pound transmutes this attitude into one of ex- 
treme scorn and hatred. Writers of epics are made to appear as 
Chamber of Commerce poets, bangers and clangers on the big 
Roman cymbals, hangers on the martial bandwagon, intellectual 
profiteers like Paul Engle. “Outweariers of Apollo will, as we 
know, continue their Martian generalities.” is a sample. In the 

_ second poem a reference to the three Horatii is very artfully twisted 
to provide a jibe at Horace for supposed militarism (Pound dis- 
likes Horace almost as much as he dislikes Milton). But the per- 
version reaches its climax in the way Pound handles Propertius” 
feeling for Caesar. Propertius was not a militarist. In one poem 
he pities the soldier’s hard life, and in another he writes, “All the 

hard fighting I want is the battles with my mistress”, but there is 
evidence that he had a real admiration for Caesar as a man of 
action, praising him above Maecenas. Yet this Pound rejects, as. 
he wishes Caesar to play the part of his arch-enemy Sir Basil 
Zaharoff. Thus we have Propertius ridiculing Caesar’s (political?) 
Trojan lineage, and saying that his “ventricles do not palpitate to 
Caesarial ore rotundas”, whereas Propertius actually said that he 
would try to describe Caesar’s accomplishments if he thought 
he could do them justice. 

It is interesting to compare in this respect the Pound of the 
“Propertius” and the Pound of the “Cantos” period. The idea of 
a Caesar has now changed color, for Pound is a profound admirer 
of Mussolini and a strong supporter of Italian fascism.. His scata- 

logical attacks on ineffectual pacifists and munitions kings still con- 
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tinue, but apparently there are now wars and wars. A war in 
Africa, for example, is not a crime against civilization but a civil- 
izing mission. Italy must do her duty and save the blacks before 
they all castrate themselves. The “Cantos” began on a lyric note, 
but as they progress arms play as great a part as men and books. 
They carry no burden of nationalism, it is true, but the last dozen 
have been little more than propaganda for a specific economic sys- 
tem. Propertius, when his love for Cynthia had waned, turned 
in his last elegies to matters public and archaeological; there are 
long passages of early Roman history in chauvinistic vein. “I also 
will sing war when this matter of a girl is exhausted”, he had said 
back in Book Two. But if he thought his talents had increased, that 
it was now safe to paint with the big brush, he was mistaken. “In- 
genium nobis ipsa puella facit”, he wrote when he was in love 
with Cynthia. The conceit was deeper than he imagined. His last 
book is heavy as a damp feather bed. Cynthia was his genius. 
Without her it went thin. 

Cynicism permeates Pound’s “Propertius”, but it takes its most 
curious form in the treatment of deities and mythological person- 
ages. Pound, who is a professed Confucian, wastes no reverence 
on Christian theolatry, and accordingly Propertius is made to 
treat Roman divinities rather as though they were stock charac- 
ters in the Sunday comic section. Cynthia is ill: “Old lecher”, 
says Ezra Propertius to Jove, “let not June get wind of the mat- 
ter!” But this is an exaggeration, I admit; on the next page Pound 
finds the ton juste for 

There are enough women in hell, 
quite enough beautiful women. 
In any case Pound puts Propertius’ proper names to another use 
than that for which they were intended. He uses them largely for 
their surfaces, which provide color, sonority, and richness to his 
diction; and many of them as the original supplies he often tacks 
on a few extra ones of his own. But Propertius used them chiefly 
for their meanings. Roman literature had a tradition of mytho- 
logical allusion quite as pernicious as that which has afflicted some 
periods of English literature. Mythology is proper matiére for 
poetry when it can take the form of a Catullus’ “Attis”, but not 
when it is used for stuffing, to parade erudition. Propertius, to 
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his discredit, often used it in this way. From frequent references 
to Callimachus and Philetas we know that he admired the Alex- 
andrinian tradition, which (Callimachus, as head librarian at 
Alexandria, naturally fell into erudition) included fecondite al- 
lusion as a method for poetry. Propertius was also given to ob- 
scure puns depending from other poets’ work, particularly from 
Virgil. Pound lets these lie, happily. 

Only Yeats and Eliot can compare with Pound among living 
poets for richness of diction. And his diction is at its richest in 
the “Propertius”. It must be seen to be understood, but certain 
technical formulae can be deduced. I should say that the basic 
difference between the verbal aspects of English and Latin poetry 
was the variance in compression. In a highly inflected language 
like Latin almost all the words are live words, carrying meanings. 
In a positional language like English at least half the words are 
merely nuts and bolts joining the live words together. Hence 
Latin’s verbal interactivity is twice that of English and the poet’s 
burden is doubled. It is interesting to see how often Propertius 
attempts to lighten his load by separating the parts of adjectival 
phrases at different ends of a line, that is, beyond the exigencies 
of his metric. There is almost a regular pattern; it is the most 
marked characteristic of his style. In English the verbal pressure 
is far below; in Pound’s verse there are usually only two high 
pressure points per average line. An examination of these pres- 
sure points shows at least four distinguishable procedures which 
combine with many others less distinct to form Pound’s stylized 
diction, his poetic language. Of particular interest here are two 
formulae employing Latin roots. One is the use of the English 
cognate of a Latin word without regard to its current usage. This 
Pound does repeatedly, as “Have you contempted Juno’s Pelasgian 
temples?” and “combusted Semeles”. This device may be awk- 
ward but it generates a high charge of meaning; in its weaker forms 
it serves well as a roughener, breaking up monolingual smugness. 
Another formula is the use of rather pretentious Latin-root words 
for pure decoration, as: “devireinated young ladies”; and “canicu- 
lar heat”. 

Another frequent device I have labelled for want of a better 
name a “colloquial force-image”, of which fair examples are “nei- 
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ther would I warble of Titans” (“canerem”) and “if she goes in 
a gleam of Cos, in a slither of dyed stuff” (“fulgentem incedere”), 
And the fourth device is simply the expression of Pound’s peculiar 
wit. To him, and him only, could have occurred such figures as: 
“*You are a very early inspector of mistresses.’”; “Zeus’ clever 
rapes, in the old days,”; “Upon the Actian marshes Virgil is Phoe- 
bus’ chief of police”; and “We have kept our erasers in order” 
(“exactus tenui pumice versus eat”). ‘The general tone and the 
pitch of Pound’s poetic diction are best suggested by a quotation 
from his late friend A R Orage: “ .. . the conscious aim of the 
greatest writers of English was to make their written word cor- 
respond more and more precisely, not of course to the casually 
spoken word, but to the art-carefully chosen spoken word.” As 
an example of Pound’s “art-carefully” fashioned diction which can 
naturally be “spoken”, take this stanza from the twelfth poem: 


Who, who will be the next man to entrust his girl 
to a friend? 
Love interferes with fidelities; 
The gods have brought shame on their relatives; 
Each man wants the pomegranate for himself; 
Amiable and harmonious people are pushed incontinent 
into duels, 
A Trojan and adulterous person came to Menelaus under 
the rites of hospitium, 
And there was a case in Colchis, Jason and that woman 
in Co.chis; 
And besides, Lynceus, 
you were drunk. 


It is hard to come to a decision on the final value of Pound’s 
“Propertius” because it includes such extremes. It is rather like 
the case of the little girl in the nursery rhyme who when she was 
good was very good and when she was bad was just HORRID. At 
times there is something definitely horrid about Pound’s mis-treat- 


ment of Propertius: he has taken away the “mollis liber” and re- 


placed it with a case history by Dr. Freud. Yet, on the other hand, 
some of his cadences are perhaps the finest yet done in this cen- 
tury. It is a hard choice, a hard one. Perhaps it is best to leave 
the last word to Ezra Propertius himself: 
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I ask a wreath that will not crush my head. 
And there is no hurry about it; 
I shall have, doubtless, a boom after my funeral, 
Seeing that long standing increases all things 
regardiess of quality. 


(Nota bene that that last line, that one on the right there, is mot 


found in Propertius). 


by L. Robert Lind 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind . . . .” 


The world turns cold upon the heart’s keen frost 
This is the mortal chill that slays the flower. 

No wind that ever screamed and wildly tossed 
Bare branches, in some Autumn-ravaged bower, 
Cast to the earth a dahlia so red 

As this the heart of half the world lets go, 
Caring no more that all its beauty, dead, 

Can stir the mind with overmastering woe. 


Season of patient silence under leaves, 

Lost fruit of joy that grew upon Time’s wall, 

It is not Earth alone that stands and grieves, 
Not only the trees turn barren in the Fall: 
Something has died here in our hearts forever 
That was not covered against the stormy weather. 
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by Calvin S. Brown, Jr. 


T. S. ELIOT AND “DIE DROSTE” 


S. ELIOT, himself the leader of a school of allusive poetry, 
. thus sums up the conditions of legitimate borrowing in his 
essay on Philip Massinger: 


Immature poets imitate; mature poets steal; bad poets deface 
what they take, and good poets make it into something better, 
or at least something different. The good poet welds his 
theft into a whole of feeling which is unique, utterly different 
from that from which it was torn; the bad poet throws it into 
something which has no cohesion. A good poet will usually 
borrow from authors remote in time, or alien in language, or 
diverse in interest. 


On the whole, Eliot’s practice is strictly in accord with his the- 
ory, and his principal sources have been carefully studied. M. 
René Taupin has analyzed his debt to the French Symbolists, and 
his obligations to the Elizabethan dramatists, to Donne and the 
metaphysical poets, and to Dante are also well known. In addi- 
tion to these general influences, there are numerous borrowings 
and adaptations of individual passages. Eliot’s own notes to “The 
Waste Land” point out indebtedness to a number of scattered 
works, and present us with a variegated throng including such 
names as Wagner, Ecclesiastes, Day, Hermann Hesse, St. Augus- 
tine, Buddha, and the Upanishads. These notes have also given 
sanction and zest to the quest for the sources of Eliot’s other poems. 

It seems, however, that the anti-German hysteria of the World 
War—a hysteria which infected scholars almost as much as it did 
the general public—has delayed the recognition of Eliot’s debts 
to German literature. Wagner and Hesse are mentioned in the 
notes to “The Waste Land”, and Eliot uses German compounds 
for comic rhymes in “Mélange Adultére de Tout”, but his ob- 
vious use of Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff’s “Durchwachte Nacht” 
in “Rhapsody on a Windy Night” has been passed over in silence, 
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although there has been considerable comment on his similar, but 
less interesting, use of Gautier’s “L’Hippopotame” in “The Hippo- 
mus”. A comparison of some features of Annette’s and Eliot’s 
poems will conclusively establish the indebtedness. 
“Durchwachte Nacht” describes the sights, sounds, and odors 
of the night, combining them with the thoughts of the poetess as 
she lies in a semi-dormant state of “Schlummerwachen”. Through- 
out the poem there is an alternation of six-line tetrameter stanzas 
and eight-line pentameters, the time being announced by the clock 
in a shorter line at the end of each of the tetrameter stanzas: “Die 
Uhr schlagt Zehn - - - Elf schlagt die Uhr - - - ’s ist Mitter- 
nacht”, on up to next to the last stanza, where “Die Uhr schlagt 
Vier’. Eliot’s poem follows the same general scheme, but instead 
of lying in his room he wanders aimlessly about the streets of the 
city. He has no formal stanzas, but the time is announced at 


the beginning of each paragraph: “Twelve o'clock - - - Half- 
past one - - - Half-past two - - - Half-past three”, until finally 
The lamp said, 
‘Four o’ : 


The resemblance extends beyond the general scheme, however, 
and several of Eliot’s phrases and images seem to have been sug- 
gested by the German poem. Synaesthesia, common to a great 
deal of modern poetry, is used startlingly by both poets in such 


passages as 
Das Dunkel fiihl’ ich kithl wie feinen Regen 
4 An meine Wange gleiten 
an 


Every street lamp that I pass 
Beats like a fatalistic drum. 


Specific borrowing is shown in the following passages: 


Betaubend gleitet Fliederhauch 
Durch meines Fensters offnen Spalt— 


Regard that woman 
Who hesitates towards you in the light of the door 
Which opens on her like a grin— 


Vorsichtig in der Rinne Bauch gedriickt, 
Schliipft noch der Iltis an des Giebels Sparren— 


Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter. 
Most interesting of all is the use of a visionary child in both poems: 
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by CALVIN S. BROWN 





Mir ist, als seh’ ich lichter Locken Hang, 
Gleich Feuerwiirmern seh’ ich Augen giiihen, 
Dann werden feucht sie, werden blau und lind, 
Und mir zu Fiissen sitzt ein schénes Kind. 


Es sieht empor, so froh gespannt, 

Die Seele strémend aus dem Blick; 

Nun hebt es gaukelnd seine Hand, 

Nun zieht es lachend sie zuriick; 
Und—horch! des Hahnes erster Schrei!— 
Die Uhr schlagt Drei. 


Half-past two, 
street-lamp said, 

‘Remark the cat which flattens itself in the gutter, 

Slips out its tongue 

And devours a morsel of rancid butter.’ 

So the hand of the child, automatic, 

Slipped out and pocketed a toy that was running along the quay, 

I could see nothing behind that chi!d’s eye. 

I have seen eyes in the street 

Trying to peer through lighted shutters, 

And a crab one afternoon in a pool, 

An old crab with barnacles on his back, 

Gripped the end of the stick which I held him. 
Various other similarities will be noticed later. 

“The good poet welds his theft into a whole of feeling which is 
unique, utterly different from that from which it was torn; the bad 
poet throws it into something which has no cohesion.” It is obvious 
that Eliot’s slum child is an entirely different creation from An- 
nette’s idealized vision. If we take the other figures in context, we 
find a parallel difference. Annette’s “Iltis”, creeping along by the 
rafters in the gutter, is a part of the general night life around a 
country house, along with the heifer, the horse, the nightingale, 
the swallows, and the syringas mentioned elsewhere in the poem. 
Eliot’s alley-cat differs from the Iltis precisely as his child differs 
from Annette’s, and it is this difference which makes the similar- 
ities significant: Eliot has taken hints from the German poem and 
used them to show a point of view so different as almost to justify 
one in calling his poem a reply. A brief consideration of “Die 


Droste’s” life and work will help to explain Eliot’s opposition. 


II ;, 
Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff (1797-1848) is one of the most 
original figures in German literature. The term “romanticism” 
has become so vague that she is sometimes included loosely among 
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the later German romanticists, but this view is inaccurate. During 
the last dozen years of her life, when she wrote all her important 
work, the romantic tradition had decayed into sentimentality, and 
she amused herself by producing several satires and parodies on 
its standard subjects and mannerisms. Although her individuality 
makes it impossible to consider her as a member of any literary 
school, her tendency towards impressionistic realism and sym- 
bolism makes it convenient to classify her as a transitional figure 
between the romantic and modern schools of German poetry. Even 
when she uses the commonplace themes of romanticism—moonrise, 
the lark, and “nature” in general—she does it with a scrupulous 
care for accuracy of observation. She lived a quiet life, her love 
for Levin Schiicking and the resulting disappointment and disil- 
lusionment being the only external events of any importance, but 
her letters and the accounts of her friends show that she had al- 
ways a gift of fantasy and an active life within herself. As to her 
relationship to conventional romanticism, perhaps the best state- 
ment is a letter which, at the age of twenty-two, she wrote to her 
friend Sprickmann. She was about to tell him of a vision which she 
had had at the age of four, but had never forgotten, and she pre- 
faced her account of it with the remark: “You know that I am no 
fool; I have not derived my wonderful, mad misery from books 
and novels, as most people would think.” Later in the same let- 
ter, this statement is given a more specific turn by a passage which 
helps to explain “Durchwachte Nacht”: “When I am alone, es- 
pecially at night (for I am always awake a few hours then), I can 
cry like a child, and even become excited and rave in a way that 
would hardly befit even a disappointed lover.” 

“Durchwachte Nacht”, then, is the account of one of her nights 
spent lying awake, in a calmer mood than the one described in her 
letter. Her unusually acute senses (she claimed that she could 
hear the grass grow) received and interpreted for her all the cries 
and movements of animals, the changes ef light and temperature, 
the odors and breezes of the night. The poem fits perfectly into 
Tolstoi’s definition of art as “a piece of nature seen through a 
temperament”, for the reader has an exact experience of this in- 
dividual night as it was seen through Annette’s sensitive and imag- 
inative nature and colored by her knowledge of natural history and 
her deep religious feeling. She gives little direct comment in the 
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early part of the poem, but contents herself with a description of 
the night itself and her own state—a strange combination of ex- 
citability and somnolence. These two themes are perfectly com- 
bined, as in the identification of her own weariness with that de- 
scribed to nature: “Matt bin ich, matt wie die Natur!” As the 
signs of reawakening that herald the dawn come to her attention, 
however, there is a definite implication of a full acceptance of life 
and a joy in its energy. The two concluding stanzas drive home 
this idea: 

Der Tauben Schwarme kreisen scheu, 

Wie trunken, in des Hofes Rund, 

Und wieder gellt des Hahnes Schrei, 

Auf seiner Streue riickt der Hund, 


Und langsam knarrt des Stalles Tiir— 
Die Uhr schlagt Vier. 


Da flammt’s i im Osten auf,—o Morgenglut! 

Sie steigt, sie steigt, und mit dem ersten Strahle 
Strémt Wald und Heide vor Gesangesflut, 

Das Leben quillt aus schiumendem Pokale, 

Es klirrt die Sense, flattert Falkenbrut, 

Im nahen Forste schmettern Jagdsignale, 

Und wie ein Gletscher sinkt der Triume Land 
Zerrinnend in des Horizontes Brand. 


Eliot shares with Annette a fondness for the exact word which 
makes a brief statement, especially a description, complete and in- 
evitable. It may be assumed that he would have something in 
common with her reflective and religious nature, even though the 
“Rhapsody” was written before his religious interest came into 
the foreground. In spite of his deep hatred of bombast, he has not 
a little of the oratorical element which is conspicuous in her poetry, 
though his own is utterly different from hers, being based, to a 
considerable extent, on that of Laforgue. The principal difference, 
however, lies in the most essential thing of all—his philosophy of 
life. Eliot has never been an optimist in his poetry, and he offers 
scant praise to the fullness of joy of life. Without sharing the 
economic views of the left-wing poets, he has served as a model 
for them in the representation of a decadent civilization. Even 
a glance here and there through his poetry is sufficient to show that 
sterility, futility, and desolation are his favorite themes. Nor is 
his the “darkness, and desolation, and dim night” so agreeable to 
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the romantics; it is a genuinely desolate desolation, and his skill 
in presenting it is a sufficient guarantee of his sincerity. 


Ill 


We may assume, then, that Eliot was attracted to Annette’s 
poem and moved by it, but that he profoundly disagreed with it, 
and set about writing a composition which should serve as a com- 
panion piece and show the reverse of the medal. Keeping 
the central idea of her poem, he effected a change in locale which 
inevitably changed the tone of his poem. Annette had given voice 
to the feelings of a lover of nature lying awake in a country house, 
but what of the feelings of a lover of humanity (its capabilities 
rather than its achievements) who should spend the night wander- 
ing through the drab streets and alleys of a large city? “Rhapsody 
on a Windy Night” is the answer. 

The city setting removes any possibility of dealing with nature 
as Annette had done, or of dealing with “Nature” (the capitalized 
word of the decadent romanticists) at all. It forces the choice 
of just such details as Eliot wished to treat: “that woman who 
hesitates towards you in the light of the door”, “a broken spring 
in a factory yard”, “the cat which flattens itself in the gutter”, “a 
paper rose that smells of dust and eau de Cologne”, 

Smells of chestnuts in the streets, 
And female smells in shuttered rooms, 


And cigarettes in corridors 
And cocktail smells in bars. 


The moon is the only thing unchanged by human activity, and even 
it is a far different object from the moon seen by Annette. She 
had compared it to a lamp; Eliot gives the street-lamps the place 
of honor, and reduces the moon to the situation of a feeble-minded, 
useless old crone: 


The lamp hummed: 
‘Regard the moon, 
La lune ne garde aucune rancune, 

She winks a feeble eye, 

She smiles into corners. 

She smoothes the hair of the grass. 
The moon has lost her memory. 

A washed-out smallpox cracks her face, 
Her hand twists a paper rose, 
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That smells of dust and eau de Cologne, 
She is alone 
With all the old nocturnal smells 
That cross and cross across her brain.’ 
The French is a distorted quotation from Laforgue, but the pas- 
sage as a whole forms a powerful contrast with 
Hervor des Mondes Silbergondel schwimmt, 
Verzitternd auf der Gasse blauem Stahle; 
An jedem Fliederblatt ein Fiinkchen glimmt, 
Und hell gezeichnet von dem blassen Strahle 
Legt auf mein Lager sich des Fensters Bild, 
Vom schwanken Laubgewimmel iiberhiillt. 

Both poems achieve their effect by a massing of individual de- 
tails, a collection of impressions which achieve unity by their gen- . 
eral effect rather than by any direct logical sequence, for the chron- 
ological arrangement cannot determine the single impressions 
which are selected for presentation. But here again there is a 
significant difference. What in Annette’s poem had been reverie 
and vision becomes nightmare in Eliot’s, especially in a passage 
which adumbrates the shore of the waste land: 

Thus memory throws up high and dry 
A crowd of twisted things—etc. 
The moon has lost her memory, but it is memory which finally con- 
nects this night with everyday life. The conclusion of the “Rhap- 
sody” forms an excellent contrast to the acceptance of life with 
which Annette ended her poem: 
The lamp said, 


‘Four o'clock, 
. Here is the number on the door. 


Memory! 

You have the key, 

The little lamp spreads a ring on the stair, 

Mount. 

The bed is open; the tooth-brush hangs on the wall, 
Put your shoes at the door, sleep, prepare for life.’ 


The last twist of the knife. 


The experiences of the night fade into the expectation of the com- 
ing day, but the reawakening is not one of joyous energy. Instead 
of an overflowing activity, represented by the bird-songs of dawn, 
the sailing hawks, and the sound of the hunt from the forest, we 
have merely the resumption of a-dead routine. The house is 
simply a number on the street, and Eliot sees his toothbrush in its 
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place on the wall, and places his shoes mechanically at the door, 
with the feeling of his Prufrock when he said “I have measured 
out my life with coffee spoons.” Life is monotonous and empty of 
any real significance; hence the suggestion of sleep as a prepara- 
tion for it is “the last twist of the knife.” 


IV 


Annette’s poem is highly characteristic of her. She used simi- 
lar themes and figures elsewhere in her works, as in “Mondes- 
aufgang”, and “Doppelganger” is devoted entirely to the vision of 
the child in “Durchwachte Nacht”, recounting it in almost identi- 
cal words except for the change to the past tense. Eliot’s poem 
is not only utterly different from its original in spirit and philoso- 
phy,—and it is not merely a finished work that can stand by itself: 
it is an essential part of Eliot’s poetic work. A characteristic use 
of the French Symbolists is made throughout the “Rhapsody”: 
one borrowing from Laforgue has already been mentioned, and 
René Taupin also points out that 


Midnight shakes the memory 
As a madman shakes a dead geranium 


is another reminiscence of the same author. The poem is full of 
ideas and figures found elsewhere in Eliot. The similarity of the 
toothbrush on the wall to Prufrock’s coffee spoons is less interest- 
ing than the use of the crab as a symbol of automatic, unthinking 
action. The reference to the crab in the end of the description 
of the child calls to mind the passage where Prufrock, weary of 
his own timidity and indecision, exclaims 


I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas, 


and “Female smells in shuttered rooms” suggests a stanza of 
“Whispers of Immortality”: 

The sleek Brazilian jaguar 

Does not in its arboreal gloom 

Distil so rank a feline smell 

As Grishkin in a drawing-room. 

Numerous other points might be considered, but enough has been 

said to show that “Rhapsody on a Windy Night” is as perfect 
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an example as can be found of the successful application of Eliot’s 
principles of literary theft. He has made his material into some- 
thing better, or at least something different. He has welded his 
theft into a whole of feeling which is unique, utterly different from 
that from which it was torn. He has borrowed from an author not 
very remote in time, but certainly alien in language and diverse 
in interest. And (to add an element which he did not demand) 
he has written a poem which is not only complete in itself, but is 
also a smoothly-fitting part of his poetic work as a whole. In 


short, Eliot is a “good poet”. 


by L. Robert Lind 


A POET, TO POETS 


O passionate ones who love the world with me, 
Who gather from life’s lovely happenings 
Strength still to bear the world’s infirmity, 
How cries the need in us for greater things ! 

I dare not look upon you, lest I find 

The hearts gone out of you and desolate 

The places of the soul, wherein the mind, 
Bereft of peace, goes murmuring of fate. 


Bound in a web of song and leashed with sound, 

The flame that feeds us burns the brain away; 

And, like caged. creatures, vainly round and round 

We leap against the bars of night and day. 

I dare not look upon you; I alone : 
Can see what soft clay in you turns to stone. 

















THE POETRY OF ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


HE career of Archibald MacLeish has the appearance of 
having been a tortured series of unconnected allegiances. It 
is, after all, a long way from what Horace Gregory once called 
“the four-year illusion of supremacy at Yale” to the interest which 
lies behind “Pole Star for This Year”. It seems even longer when 
one stops to consider that it leads through the terrible and won- 
derful days of the exiles when the pages of transition were being 
filled with manifestoes on “The Revolution of the Word”; when 
Harry Crosby and Hemingway were drunk in the streets of Sar- 
gossa and “their mouths are hard they say que cosa”. MacLeish 
(“a few years older, but still affiliated with this present genera- 
tion”) had not left Paris when Cowley, Josephson and the rest be- 
gan issuing their blasts against the exiles (though still in the pages 
of transition), impressed by the fact that 
"Tis said all poetry must and can 
Resolve the ways of God to Man. 


And yet when Ford or Morgan raise their face 
Poets paddle off to some french watering place.” 


It seems an even longer way when one remembers that it leads 
through the period when the exiles all returned, all but a few who 
died quietly away in the neighborhood of the rue de Fleurus or 
gradually got more interested in Major Douglas than in poetry. 
This was the period when the poets briefly discovered the romance 
of the pioneer Middle West, of “Tenochtitlan”, of the Civil War 
and the pre-War-between-the-States South. Finally, this long way 
leads through the battle of the books, that curious scholastic debate 
about literature and propaganda which is only now dying out. 
Through that battle MacLeish fought valiantly for the Poet against 
the Propagandist, only to find in the end, not that the others were 
right and he wrong, but that these two words did not stand for real 





*Or to Rapallo. 
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people at all; he did not find that “Background with Revolution- 
aries” was false, but that the poet was responsible for more of the 
uses of his poetry than he had imagined; and this discovery made 
it impossible for him not to accept these responsibilities, without 
running the danger of ceasing to be a poet altogether. 

There does not, certainly, seem to be much order in such a career. 
Yet the order is there, and the appearance of confusion is the re- 
sult of concentrating on the part of MacLeish’s poetry about which 
he has always been least concerned, sometimes, perhaps, too little 
concerned for his own peace of mind. That consistency can prob- 
ably be most simply illustrated from two articles separated by 
twenty years. The first was an editorial written by MacLeish 
as Chairman of the Yale Literary Magazine entitled “For Reformers 
Only.” The argument of this editorial seems a curious one 
today, concerned as it is with the challenge to Yale and 
the other “older and poorer” eastern universities of the great 
western educational “plants” (Nebraska is instanced) which “are 
solving the problems of practical education”; and some of the bat- 
tle plans proposed seem a little too heroic, as even their author 
realized. For having advocated that Yale ignore the “practical” 
side of education, which was found to include economics, journal- 
ism, history and the drama, and become a “classical seminary”, 
he observed that “certain members of the Corporation would un- 
doubtedly indulge prejudices, however unreasonable, against the 
destruction of the new laboratories . . . .” The point of the editor- 
ial is, however, not the argument, but MacLeish’s insistence that 
what was of value at Yale was “the life of the College . . . the 
source which differentiates Yale from the universities whose first 
presidents are not as yet grandsires.” Out of the atmosphere of 
the college, “of ivy and elm, of dreams and aspirations” came the 
power to create intellectual background and develop imagination. 
“We can,” he-said, warming to his conclusion, “preserve this price- 
less gift only by accepting the world we see here on the Campus 

. idealizing it if need be, but never cheapening it, never bright- 
ening our old mahogany with new enamel . . . . The phrase ‘Old 
Yale’ is more than the minor chord of sentiment. It is the re- 
minder of our past, the explanation of our present and the neces- 


sity of our future. In hoc signo vinces.” 
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If one separate out of this faith the unconscious snobbery which 
confuses the ability to use a tradition intelligently with having 
presidents who died in 1707 and make due allowance for the au- 
thor’s age and the 1890’s air which he had acquired by living in 
the very tradition he was defending, there remains the essential 
MacLeish. There remains, that is, a man passionately devoted 
to the “creation of background and the development of the imagin- 
ation”, believing that without the one “a man is a barbarian; with- 
out the other he is a machine.” Strip this essay of the means pro- 
posed and it comes down to a statement that for the author the 
education that counts most is the training of the responses to the 
thing seen or the idea, and these responses are ultimately a matter 
of what, for want of a more precise term, we call the emotions. In 
the early and simplified form of this conviction, MacLeish scorns 
not only “the ‘science’ of business management” which he was to 
scorn in the Yale he looked at again twenty years later, but also 
history, economics and drama. We may object—as will he—to 
the beliefs which seemed to him then the logical intellectual formu- 
lation for his sense that the most important aspect of consciousness 
was the apprehension of the simple, sensuous and passionate qual- 
ities of “the flowing away of the world”. The point is not, how- 
ever, and never has been with MacLeish, the intellectual formula- 
tion. The point is that the whole argument of this editorial springs 
from just that sense of the importance of the simple, sensuous and 
passionate. 

The second article which illustrates this underlying consistency 
is an essay on “New-Yale” which MacLeish wrote for Fortune in 
1934. Itis based on exactly the same feeling. Its author is, how- 
ever, twenty years older, a far more complex and more sophisti- 
cated person. The measure of that difference is the subgtitution 
for “The phrase ‘Old Yale’ is more than the minor chord of senti- 
ment” of the simple title: “New-Yale.” But the same fundamen- 
tal feelings are there, and some of the more superficial; they can 
be seen curiously mixed when MacLeish writes of “the most mov- 
ing memories of a Yale graduate before the War”: “he will re- 





*There is in the Yale Library the manuscript of an early version of this article. 
Since the published essay is more impersonal and its author’s feelings are com- 
municated by a pervasive irony which it is not easy to convey by short quota- 
ton, I have frequently resorted to the early version for my illustrations. 
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member the campus on one of those early spring nights when the 
raw taste of the harbor hung just under the smell of the new grass 
in the flukes of air . . . . He will remember the ironic ceremonies 
of the fence oration when that piece of much publicized realty was 
bequeathed by the sophomore class to the freshman class and by 
the freshman class, with equal irony, received”. MacLeish him- 
self gave the fence oration for the sophomore class in 1913. 

But for all the greater complexity and precision of responses, and 
- for all the sophistication of twenty years’ intellectual development, 
the standard by which MacLeish judges the new Yale is the stand- 
ard by which he judged it in 1915: How much better is Yale 
equipped, not to train people in “useful knowledge” nor to bring 
up what he called in 1915 “the decorous candidates for member- 
ship in the exclusive clubs of New York and Philadelphia” (the 
phrase becomes in 1934 “the vulgar manners of Park Avenue”), 
but to provide people an opportunity to develop attitudes which 
will make it possible for them to react like adults to what they 
know and what they will find after college. And his judgment of . 
the physical alteration of the Yale campus is based on the same 
fundamental attitude which made him find a virtue in the “ivy and 
elm” of Old Yale, a virtue which no amount of Nebraska money 
could reproduce: 


As of the spring of the year 1934, therefore, the educational 
contribution of the Harkness Yale may be put down as quite 
precisely nothing . . . . Its novelty is the novelty of its build- 
ings and the altered life they impose. And its creators are the 
creators of its brick and stone and steel . . . in the end, col- 
leges, library, gymnasium and Gothic all come down to one 
thing only. And that one thing is the $60,000,000 which put 
them up .. . its measure is a measure accurately expressed 
in sums of cash. And sums of cash so allocated as to prefer 
the physical expansion of the university to its intellectual life. 


In the very process of learning what this new Yale was, Mac- 
Leish was seeking to understand qualities rather than statistics: 


What is relevant is the quality, the feel of the new institution 

. . . « The quality of the new Yale, architecturally and phy- 
sically considered, is the quality of the decade which produced 
the skyscrapers of New York, erected the great houses of the 
California litoral and installed the gilded plumbing of the ban- 
lieu of Oyster Bay. 
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He sees a hope for education in his sense of the term in the 
gteater personal contact between scholar and student which should 
result if the university develops what he thinks is the logical corol- 
lary to the college plan: the tutorial system. But even that, he 
would like to believe, will be more the product of “the educational 
revolution which dates from 1916” (MacLeish was graduated in 
1915) than of the new Yale. For to the MacLeish who found the 
“ivy and elm” of Old Yale so vital a part of its educational equip- 
ment this imposing physical expansion represents just that process 
of “brightening its old mahogany with new enamel” against which 
he. had protested in 1915. 

At either end, then, of this twenty-year period one finds Mac- 
Leish with the same purpose, the same fundamental standard and 
the same means of approaching the external world. This under- 
lying consistency is the result of his having sought always for him- 
self the quality of his experience (“[the poet]can satisfy the needs 
of his nature only by laboring to fix in some artificial substance 
of sounds and signs a moment, an aspect, of the flowing away of 
the world”) ; of his having judged others by the strength and com- 
pleteness of the reponse they made to the ideas they professed to 
believe in (“unless we can not only perceive, but also feel, the 
race of men to be more important than one man, we are merely 
fighting back against the water”); and of his having measured in- 
stitutions by their ability to provide an opportunity for the cul- 
tivation of these responses. 

Always the thing MacLeish has clung to as most real, as the 
thing he could trust, has been his apprehension of the quality of 
things, of their nature, not as a concept, as a unit in a logical in- 
tellectual structure, but as a felt experience. “The condition of 
any writer’s success as an intelligence is the refusal to think as 
everyone about him thinks and the ceaseless effort to arrive at 
personal perceptions.” This way sometimes seems, however, ex- 
traordinarily difficult in our world: 


So then there is no speech that can resolve 
Their texture to clear thought and enter them. 


The Virgin of Chartres whose bleaching bones still wear 
The sapphires of her glory knew a word—... 

And were words in Rome once and one time 
Words at Eleusis. 


Now there are no words 
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Nor names to name them and they will not speak 


But grope against his g a ow Be throw 
—— unmeaning fc woh 
Across his shadow and resist his oo 


Nevertheless, using a name as a device for putting things in cate- 
gories, even at its best, is no alternative; for “poetry, like any other 
art, can only reach its highest level in a universe of which man is 
the center. In a human world. And the world centered about 
man was destroyed by the impulses which produced the world ex- 
plicable by science” 
He can count 
Oceans in atoms and weigh out the air 
In multiples of one and subdivide 
Light to its numbers. 
If t will not speak 
Let them be silent in their particles. 
Let them be dead and ‘be wl le among 
Their dust and cipher them . . 
And s0, since “the poet . . . must always attack his world factu- 
ally and physically, not abstractly, not in intellectual concepts”, 
MacLeish comes back to what seems most real to him and to the 
only way he knows to communicate even a part of that reality. 
Thus a system of beliefs, a dogma, a logical structure of con- 
cepts, has never been adopted by him for its own sake; its self- 
consistency or its consistency with its fellows or its predecessors 
has always been for him a secondary consideration. He has 
adopted it or rejected it accordingly as it served or failed to serve 
the slowly but steadily expanding wisdom of his emotions. For 
the ideas have been the by-product of a growth in sensibility. That 
growth has been slow but continuous (at least since 1923), and it 
_bas. been accompanied by a steady search for the set of ideas which 
would’ make sense of, which would focus most sharply, the sen- 
suous and emotional values which he has always felt strongly and 
which, as he has developed, have become clearer to him. 
MacLeish’s development as a poet cannot, then, be understood 
by tracing the sequence of his philosophic allegiances, because such 
development as he has shown has been a matter of growth in the 
range, complexity, and precision of his responses and in his aware- 
ness of the exact nature of these responses. This development 
is the only one that matters to him and the only one that ought to 
matter to his critics. It was because almost everything but that 
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seemed to interest his critics that he wrote, in the Foreword to 
Poems in 1933: “My development as a poet is of no interest to me 
and of even less interest, I should suppose, to anyone else.” Taken 
literally, as Conrad Aiken pointed out in a fine review in the New 
Republic, that statement simply cannot be accepted. There is, 
indeed, less possibility of that statement’s being true for MacLeish 
than for most poets, for MacLeish’s poetry concerns itself exten- 
sively, not merely with the attempt to communicate his responses 
to things, but with the far more difficult task of tracing the growth 
of those responses. MacLeish’s remark was not, of course, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, intended to be taken literally; it was 
intended to indicate that the significant grouping of his poems was 
not the chronological one, but the very skillful arrangement ac- 
cording to subject, in the widest sense of the word, used in Poems; 
this arrangement frequently ignores chronology. For example, the 
“Land’s End” group of poems, all dealing with the same theme, 
range all the way from 1924 to 1930. The remark thus indicates 
that what matters to MacLeish in his poetry is not to be learned 
by taking the poems chronologically, abstracting from their “ideas”, 
and then trying to “explain” the sequence thus obtained. 

The key poem in the growth of MacLeish’s sensibility up to the 
present is “The Hamlet of A. MacLeish”. There for the first time 
he managed to state with some exactness the quality of the central 
response to life itself which is either (both metaphors are inexact) 
the core or the sum of all his other responses to the details of ex: 
perience: 

Night after night I lie like this listening. 

Night after night I cannot sleep. I wake 

Knowing something, thinking something has happened. 
I have this feeling a great deal. I have 

Sadness often. At night I have this feeling. 

Waking I feel this pain as though I knew 

Something not to be thought of, something unbearable. 
I feel this pain at night as though some 

Terrible thing had happened... . 

Much of the time I do not think anything; 

Much of the time I do not even notice. 

And then speaking, closing a door, I see 

Strangely as though I aimost saw now, some 

Shape of things I have always seen, the sun 

White on a house and the windows open and swallows 
In and out of the wallpaper, the moon’s face 


Faint by day in a mirror; I see some 
_ Changed thing that is telling, something that almost 
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Tells—-and this pain then, then this pain. And no 
Words, only these shapes of things that seem 
Ways of knowing what it is I am knowing.* 


This central feeling of pain, this sense of the inadequacy to their 
professions of human attitudes and of the inexplicable instability 
of the present, this despair, is the common denominator which runs 
through all his responses, unifying them. It can unify, in a won- 
derful poem like “You, Andrew Marvell”, such apparently dis- 
parate elements as the personal life, civilization and nature itself: 


And here face downward in the sun 
To feel how swift how secretly 
The shadow of the night comes on . 


But it can be seen everywhere also in the less ambitious poems 
where MacLeish is trying to realize for the reader his responses 
to the details of his experience. You will find it, for example, in 
an emotionally characteristic and posneneny precise poem like 


“The End of the World”: 


Quite iaitauidiy as Vasserot” 

The armless ambidexterian was lighting 

A match between his great and second toe 

_ Ralph the lion was engaged in biting 
ak of Madam Sossman while the drum 

Pomted, and Teeny was about to cough 

In waltz-time swinging Jocko by the thumb— 

Quite unexpectedly the top blew off: 

And there, there overhead, there, there, hung over 

Those thousands of white faces, those dazed eyes, 

There in the starless dark the poise, the hover, 

There with vast wings across the canceled skies, 

There in the sudden blackness the black pall 

Of nothing, nothing, nothing—nothing at all. 


You will find it also in the fine close of “Yacht for Sale”: 


My youth is 

Made fast 

To the dock 

At Marseilles 

Rotting away 

With a chain to her mast... 
It’s easy to see 

She was frail in the knee 

And too sharp in the bow— 
You can see now. 


" Plan sigeiieunce of this key passage to “The Hamlet!’ is indicated by its 
early career. It began as “Memories of A—” (1926), and appeared, substan- 
tially as it stands, under the title of “Fragment of a Biography” in the first 
American Caravan (1927), before being finally ebwbliear into Hamlet”. 
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And you will find it in any of the group beginning with “Land’s 
End” in Poems. All these poems, then, are peripheral to this cen- 
tral feeling; they are quite inexplicable unless they are seen in the 
larger context of which this feeling is the core. That is, incident- 
ally, why everyone, with the possible exception of Malcolm Cowley, 
was talking so irrelevantly in the controversy over “Frescoes”. 
The fact that MacLeish feels this way may be “explained” in 
the terminology of other modes of apprehension. One may, if 
it serves his purposes, “explain” that MacLeish was brought up in 
a dying culture, possessing rich and familiar traditions which were 
naturally attractive to him, but with a set of fundamental beliefs 
which are not adequate vehicles, in our time, for any sensitive per- 
son’s responses. That the fragmentary beginnings of new cultures 
around us are as crude and unpolished by long usage and constant 
loving handling as a new haft which has not “fitted the palms of 
many”. And one may add that T. S. Eliot taught poetry a diction 
and a way of communicating the frustration of a man born be- 
tween these two particular worlds,* and thus made possible, or at 
least much easier, the complete expression of the individual variant 
on this theme.* 
Against such an explanation MacLeish has rebelled constantly: 
Why must I 
Say I suffer? . . . or write out these words 
. . - » for solemn lettered fools 
To judge if I said neatly what I said?— 
And he has frequently spoken with considerable feeling against the 
critiquins, those “sterile little pedants whom contemporary criti- 





‘The resemblance between MacLeish’s position in our world and Matthew 
Arnold’s position in his might be worth working out, not merely for higorical 
reasons, but because they resemble each other as poets. Their resemblance as 
- poets is suggested 7 the similarity of section five, particularly the middle passage, 

of “The Hamlet” of A. MacLeish” to “Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse”; or 
of “Land’s End” to “Rugby Chapel”. Indeed, the image of land’s end, which is 
the central image for this group of poems, has much the same function in his 
poetry as the Dover Beach image has in Arnold’s. It is almost as if MacLeish 
recognized that resemblance when, beginning to move away from the attitude 
of “The Hamlet”, he wrote “‘Dover Beach’—a note to that poem.” 


"The influence of Eliot’s means, insofar as means are separable from ends, 
has left its mark on MacLeish as well as on his contemporaries. “The new 
generation,” as he wrote in 1925, “is first and foremost Mr. Eliot. It is an in- 
trospective, self-conscious, sensitive, doubtful, deeply stirred generation, a de- 
flected generation compelled to difficult utterance, a passionate generation afflicted 
with that maladie du sidcle—‘ne pas vouloir étre dupe.” 
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cism has bred”. It was in this mood that he wrote his fine saying 
about the defensive position to which poetry has been driven by 
the doctrinaire Marxists, a “position no less dangerous because it — 
is also ridiculous. The lady treed by a sow is not the less in peril 
because the sow is an object of derision.” 

The intellectual abstraction from life of this critical method has 
always seemed to him a business of throwing overboard the cargo 
in order to save the ship. Everything that really matters to Mac- 
Leish is left out, for however much this method explains, it ex- 
plains nothing away: the feeling is still there with its pain, for all 
that this learned explanation seems to ignore it. The futility of 
substituting this “explanation” for his statement is vividly pre- 
sent to him; and, since he feels with such passion, the uses of their 
intellectual aspect are not always apparent to him. When the uses 
of this aspect of things are not apparent to him, he does not see 
it as a complement to his way, but as the attempt to substitute 
for his careful poem an idea stripped of all its emotional connota- 
tions. So seen, of course, the intellectual explanation is an in- 
credible piece of stupidity. 

And sometimes the expounders of the intellectual aspect of 
things, blind in their turn, are trying to substitute their explana- 
tion. The rather silly New Masses review of Poems is a good ex- 
ample; as one reads its confident flippancies about its own irrele- 
vant paraphrases of the poems, one realizes afresh the solid good 
sense of MacLeish’s remark that, so far as the poetry as such is 
concerned, “interpretation is almost always vain. We can never, 
for example, know anything worth knowing about the Chanson de 
Roland. But wecan . . . endow it with the apparent vivacity of 
our own recognition. We can save it from becoming an acknow- 
ledged historical fact in the haze back of the last horseman. And 
the same thing is true in a measure of the works of living writers.” 
The incompleteness of that view depends on the fact that poetry 
itself has other uses than its purely poetic ones, important as those 
are. But itis perhaps as well that a poet should not concern him- 
self with these other uses. 

There must of course, even in the poet’s view, be ideas, beliefs 
firmly held; but the essence of beliefs is the way they are held. It 
is the feeling deeply about them that matters; for ideas are not 
of value in themselves; they are valuable only as the bearers of 
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feeling. Hence a real belief is “not to be had for a word or a week’s 
wishing”; it is impossible for a belief so gained to be made emo- 
tionally a part of one. 

This clear realization of the necessity for living up to one’s ideas 
emotionally has led MacLeish, in a kind of desperation, to value 
deeply his own beliefs. This may seem paradoxical, but it is the 
fact that once an idea has come to life for him because he has 
oriented it to his feeling, it comes to have a kind of symbolic value 
for him and the process of shifting his ideas, of establishing a new 
symbol, produces a struggle which involves his whole personality. 
The thing which has kept him going has been his humility, his ab- 
solute refusal to allow any pride or any opinion to stand between 
him and the evidence his talent for feeling offers to his observation. 

It is for this reason that MacLeish’s career, considered in terms 
of the ideas he has held, has the appearance of being a series of 
unconnected allegiances. Its consistency depends on the realiza- 
tion that he has sought always for a more complete consciousness 
of the feeling which he is beginning to define in “The Hamlet of 
A. MacLeish”—not some approximation of it—and for the verbal 
correlative which would communicate that feeling. This search, 
its motive being what it is, has frequently created myths; made, 
that is, out of the ideas which for the time being were the intellect- 
ual residences of this central feeling, a kind of religious symbol. 
One can follow this mytho-poetic process from the beginning. In 
1915 the old Yale atmosphere of “ivy and elm, of dreams and as- 
pirations” was a part of his myth. Most of the rest of it, as one 
can see easily by reading his poems and short stories in the Yale 
Literary Magazine, was not his at all, but was composed of the 
views and values of Robert Louis Stevenson, seasoned with a touch 
of Masefield and the pre-Raphaelites. And this myth is just visi- 
ble in 1934 when he noticed generously “the young professors and 
instructors [at Yale] who are fired with a vital purpose” and 
imagined to himself an intellectual renaissance at Yale coming as 
a revulsion to the “new Yale”. This renaissance may have occurred, 
for the reasons MacLeish suggests or for other reasons. That is 
not the point; the point is that for MacLeish the idea of this 
renaissance became an emotional symbol, a factual home for the 
positive feeling by which he measured the “new Yale” and found 
it wanting. 
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One can see this same process going on in his attitude toward 
the war. He remembers his own experiences on the Marne and 
his feelings about his friends; he remembers, above all, Kenneth 
being shot down over Schoore in 1918 


A tightening og bean gold peli ane Dnt 

Remoubeden lake winds in Illinois, 

That strange wind. 
Thus there were feelings for him attached to the idea of the War 
as an heroic and brave adventure such that he rebelled against 
the dispassionate historical analysis of it which he dubbed The 
Second World War. The Fist World War was the War as those 
who took part in it had felt it to be as they took part in it. Many 
of them died feeling that way; and “Is it perhaps conceivable that 
the measure of vanity in a man’s death is to be found not after- 
wards in a history which to him has no existence, but presently in 
the circumstances in which his death is met?” Feeling so, he wrote 
to those who had died in the war about those living today: 


As for the gents they have joined the American Legion: 


Belts and a brass band and the ladies’ auxiliaries: 
The Californians march in the OD silk: 


We are all acting again like civilized beings: 
People mention it at tea... 


You can rest now in the rain in the Belgian meadow— 
Now that it’s all explained away and forgotten: 
Now that the earth is hard and the wood rots: 


Now that you are dead .. . 


That First World War had a value for him out of all proportion to 
its historical validity, and no amount of cold reason about economic 
causes or passionate shouting about the horrors of war, calculated 
to disgust people with it, could make him want to forget that First 
World War.’ 

When Malcolm Cowley, writing, at least at first, with sympathy 


*The importance of his brother Kenneth’s death in determining the value for 
MacLeish of this version of the War is perhaps best indicated by the fact that 
“Lines for an Interment” (from which the above passage is taken) is a rework- 
ing, with a more general referent, of a poem published in the Nation four years 
earlier and entitled “October 14, 1928 / For K. MacL.” 
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and understanding, suggested that this symbol did not serve for 
all one felt, since there were the dead of the next war to be thought 
of, and suggested that we put over the graves of those who died in 
the last war: they died bravely, they died in vain; when this 
occurred, one could see MacLeish beginning to move toward an- 
other symbol which would make place for both his feeling about 
the First World War and Cowley’s concern for the result of the 
War, which MacLeish felt too: 


etc standing here upon the little heap which time for- 
ever es up to give a better perspective of the past—ob- 
viously you and I, alive in the year 1933 and looking back— 
obviously we can say in your fine phrase: “they died bravely, 
they died in vain.” The history of the post-war world proves 
they died in vain. 
But one can also realize, reading his “Lines for an Interment” and 
his fine letter which I have just quoted, what profound feelings 
had to be detached from the old symbol before this change was 
possible. Indeed, it was three years before that new symbol was 
established and in “Speech to those who say Comrade” the com- 
radeship of the old soldiers remembering “Their twentieth year 
and the metal odor of danger” became a part of that larger brother- 
hood which is “the rich and the rarest giving of life and the most 
valued” and which includes now also 
The puddlers 


Scorched by the same flame in the same foundries: 
Those who have spit on the same boards with the blood in it; 


Ridden the same rivers with green logs: 
Fought the police in the cake a of the same cities: 
Grinned for the same blows: the same flogging: .... . 


Those that have hidden and hunted and all such— 

Fought together: labored together: they carry the 
Common look like a card and they pass touching. 

The bitterest public quarrel of MacLeish’s career was the result 

of his opponent’s—and indeed his own—failure to realize the func- 

tion in his poetry of these mytho-poetic symbols. The symbol in 

that case was America, and one must go back a little to see how it 

caused misunderstanding. MacLeish had never lost the memory 

of the America he had known as a child and as a young man, the 

America which is so remembered in “The Farm”, and “Eleven”. 
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That other America which bulked so large in the eyes of the exiles, 
an America debauched by industrialism, with no roots down in 
the soil, with no traditions, appears in his poetry around 1928 with 
such poems as “& Forty-Second Street”, “Critical Observations” 
and “Aeterna Poetae Memoria”. It was this feeling and feelings 
like it which drove so many American poets abroad in these years. 
They were trying to go some place where industrialism had not 
completely destroyed civilization, where there were still traditions 
and “peoples”. This feeling was never dominant in MacLeish’s 
poetry, but its presence is plain. Soon, however, he turned once 
more to the America which had seemed valuable to him, and finally 
in “American Letter”, the merging of this feeling for America with 
the feeling for a land far off begins. On the one hand 

America is West and the wind blowing. 

America is a great word and the snow, 


A way, a white bird, the rain falling, 
A shining thing in the mind and the gull’s call; 


on the other, 


A land far off, alien, smelling of palm-trees 
And the yellow gorse at noon in the long calms. 


The merging, however, has just begun, the emotional problem only 
just been faced: 





This is our land, this is our ancient ground— 

The raw earth, the mixed bloods and the strangers, 
‘The different eyes, the wind, and the heart’s change. 
These we will not leave though the old call us. 
This is our country-earth, our blood, our kind. 
Here we will live our years till the earth blind us— 


The wind blows from the east. The leaves fall. 
Far off in the pines a jay rises. 
The wind smeils of haze and the wild ripe apples. 


I think of the masts at Cette and the sweet rain. 


Around this kernel of remembered feelings and new apprehen- 
sions there began gradually to accrete other feelings; gradually 
the feelings of the exile began to blend with the new feelings. Prom- 
inent among these new feelings was a sense of the greater im- 
portance of the common man, of the simple folk who actually do 
the work and have the experience at first hand: 
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but I 
Fought in those battles! These were my own deeds ! 
These names he writes of mouthing them out as a man would 
Names in Herodotus—dead and their wars to read— 


These were my friends: these dead my companions: . . . 


I: poor: blind in the sun: I have seen, 

With these eyes those battles: I saw Montezuma: 

I saw the armies of Mexico marching... . 
This same feeling is strong in the “Wildwest” and “Burying ground 
by the ties” sections of “Frescoes”. For it is in “Frescoes” that 
the new symbol first achieves complete expression; and it is “Fres- 
coes” which produced the quarrel. 

The first fresco is of the figure of America: 

She lies on her left side her flank golden: 
Her hair is burned black with the strong sun: 
The scent of her hair is of rain in the dust on her shoulders: 
She has brown breasts and the mouth of no other country. 
Then come “Wildwest”, “Burying ground by the ties”, and an 
attack on the artist who prefers the “land far off, alien”, which had 
meant so much to MacLeish when he wrote “American Letter”: 
He prefers a tidier stream with a terrace for trippers and 
Cypresses mentioned in Horace or Henry James: 
He prefers a country where everything carries the name of a 
Countess or real king or an actual palace or 
Somethifig.in Prose and the stock prices all in Italian. 
This fresco is followed bythe counterpart of the praise of the little 
folk, an ironic eulogy of the “Empire Builders”: 
This is Mister Harriman making America: 
Mister-Harriman-is-buying-the-Union-Pacific-at-Seventy: 
The Santa Fe is shining in his hair. 

Then finally comes the satire on those others who do not share 
with the little folk their feeling for the reality of America, the dog- 
matic revolutionaries. Before considering this passage, it would 
be well to glance back over the feelings which can now be seen to 
have gathered for MacLeish around the symbol of America. There 
is the feeling for “our country-earth, our blood, our kind”, backed 
by MacLeish’s love of the American country side; there is the pop- 
ulist feeling for democracy, with its sympathy for the forgotten 
man and its scorn of men who have too much money; there is the 
distrust of all those who do not understand the real America; of 
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rich men, and revolutionaries, and foreigners; and there is the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling himself to the fact that so much of America 
either lacks a tradition altogether or has an obviously faked one: 
“Neither a place it is nor a blood name.” 

From the beginning the “Niggers with narrow heels” and the 
“Bright Jews” had seemed to him one of the ironies of New York; 
and the emphasis on “family” and the mild, bridge-table anti- 
semitism of the upper middle classes must inevitably have been a 
part of his early environment, making him feel that the America 
he saw was a parody of the nation and race which ought to go to 
make a “people”. 

Black white yeilow and red and the fawn-colored 
Bastards ail of them, slick in the wrist, gone 

Yank with a chewed cigar and a hat and a button, 
Talking those Inglish Spich with the both ends cut: 

And the New York Art and the real South African Music 
(Written in Cincinnati by Irish Jews)... . 

By the time of “Frescoes” much of this exile feeling about Amer- 
ica had been modified, but the feeling that revolutionaries, and 
perhaps particularly Jewish revolutionaries, did not understand 
the real America was still there, and their assurance that they did 
was a source of irritation to him. To him it appeared to be just one 
more attempt to substitute for a feeling an intellectual formula- 
tion: 

Dialectical hope 

And the kind of childish utopia 

Found in small boys’ schools— 

Destiny written in Rules: 

Life as the Teacher left it... . 
The mild anti-semitism which he brought with him from his past 
was just one more weapon of satire to be used against the school- 


boy assurance of these people: 


Also Comrade Levine who writes of America 
Most instructively having in ‘Seventy-four 
Crossed to the Hoboken side on the Barclay Street Ferry. 


Michael Gold, reviewing “Frescoes” in the New Republic, took 
the anti-semitism of this section for a fundamental attitude, and 
raised the cry of Fascism; one might as well call fascist all those 
mild and silly middle-class people who will not stay at a hotel fre- 
quented by Jews. That attitude is ugly and stupid, but it is not 
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the product of a systematized racial cult, and to suppose so is to 
suppose that America is already fascist. MacLeish not mean- 
ing or perhaps not quite realizing that he was inclined to think, that 
all church-going and doctrinaire revolutionaries were likely to be 
Jews, saw Mr. Gold’s review as “the hysteria with which the lit- 
erary Marxist attacks and exterminates (as he believes) his literary 
enemies . . . ” and finished his comment on the review’ by stating 
precisely what he had intended by his satire: “Nothing which 
does not conform to the official dogmas will be endured [by literary 
Marxists] and any man who questions them, and certainly any 
man who makes fun of them, will be strung up to the nearest lamp 
post of Marxist invective.” Because he knew how unimportant 
the anti-semitism was to the real point of the satire, and because 
he did not want his poem misunderstood again as Gold had mis- 
understood it, MacLeish quietly changed “Levine” to “Devine” 
when the “Frescoes” was republished in Poems. Perhaps, too, he 
was beginning to examine more closely that feeling of his about 
Jews and Niggers—not this Jew or that Nigger, but the idea of 
each as a group to which his traditional feeling was attached—and 
to realize that this unexamined feeling in him was emotionally il- 
logical and, once one got beyond the poet’s use of poetry, danger- 
ous. 

The use of this symbol of America with all its corollaries in 
MacLeish’s poetry was exactly similar to the use of the First World 
War. The fact that MacLeish believed the symbolic “well known 
New York literary type” did not understand the America about 
which he felt so deeply, no more proves him anti-semitic than his 
emotional loyalty to the World War his brother died believing in 
proves him a lover of war. And the fate of those two symbols has 
been much the same. The comradeship of the war has been ab- 
sorbed into the larger symbol of a greater brotherhood. And as 
more and more of the unconscious superstitions of his cultural 
background have disappeared from MacLeish’s America, the focus 
of his attention has been less and less on those who mean well and 
sometimes are nonetheless ignorant and arrogant, and more and 





"These remarks were made ostensibly as a general observation on “American 
intellectual Marxism”, and it is only a deduction that MacLeish was thinking 
of Gold’s review of “Frescoes” when he wrote them. The connection is so clear, 
however, as to leave little doubt of MacLeish’s reference. 
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more on the common people whom, in their sometimes blundering 
way, these revolutionaries are trying to help too. “Not myself, 
my soul, my glycerine-dropping eyes, but these unknown and 
nameless men, anonymous under this sky, small in those valleys 
and far-off and forever there.” The focus has been more and more 
on those who are addressed in “Speech to a crowd”, and “Speech 
to those who say Comrade”, and on what will help them: 

Liberty and pride and hope 

And every guide-mark of the mind 


That led our blindness once has vanished. 
This star will not. Love’s star will not. 


And on the possibilities of danger for them: 


The people invent their oppressors: they wish to believe in them. 

They wish to be free of their freedom: released from their liberty: — 
Until now that shift is complete and in “Speech to Scholars” Mac- 
Leish identifies himself with them and calls on the scholars, both 
for their own sakes and for the sake of those who need their help, 
to “Arise ! Enlist ! Take arms and fight !” 

I have dwelt on these last two symbols not only because they 
illustrate from MacLeish’s later work the function of ideas in his 
poetry, but because they show clearly the change in MacLeish’s 
emotions behind these symbols. This change has taken place in 
spite of the survival of many of the familiar attitudes, including, 
though it is less prominent, much of the central attitude of his 
earlier poetry, that sense of the frequent inadequacy of human 
emotions to human ideas, which is still present in poems like 
“Speech to those who say Comrade”. This continuity of funda- 
mental feeling. is one of the great rewards of MacLeish’s approach 
to the world. His sensibility may develop—it has done so con- 
tinuously up to the present—but there is never any sharp break. 
There is never the attempt to invent the feelings appropriate to 
a new idea, which is seen so frequently in people for whom the 
idea is more important than the attitude toward it, and which has 
been the cause of so much bad poetry. There is an organic and 
continuing relationship in MacLeish’s poetry because he has so 
very rarely been false to what he felt, no matter what the -cost. 
And the cost has sometimes been considerable. MacLeish knows 
well that “the creative intelligence . . . requires a transparence 
of mind, a naked sensitiveness, which puts it outside the protection 
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of the stoic arm.” Yet to present the poem embodying this naked 
sensitiveness to the kind of criticism MacLeish has frequently met, 
knowing that he has deliberately cleared the poem of all hedges 
and dodges, is no easy thing to do.. 

But the change, the development, which may be followed by 
studying the career of these two symbols, has been considerable. 
It indicates, I think, that the time is approaching, if it is not al- 
ready here, when MacLeish will be faced by the necessity of a new 
definition of his central feeling similar to the new definition stated 
in “The Hamlet of A. MacLeish”. For the cumulative effect of 
this gradual but steady change in MacLeish’s feelings is such as to 
have shifted their center. The readjustment which began with his 
return to America appears to be approaching or to have reached 
a temporary completion. If that guess be correct, then we may 
look for a poem which will do for MacLeish’s present attitude what 
“The Hamlet of A. MacLeish” did for his attitude in 1928, and 
what, on a smaller scale, “Frescoes” did for his attitude in 1933. 
Unless, and there is evidence for this, one chooses to believe that 
this kind of definition does not come until MacLeish has begun to 
advance beyond the attitude dealt with in the definition. 


by Gerard Previn Meyer 


RHETORIC 


Rhetoric’s a tree, or a thick forest 

Whose leaves down fallen hide my beating heart 
Out of the wind and the rain’s way; never harassed 
Like one that stayed out in the air apart. 


If the grey day comes down in rain upon it 
Under the leaves it still beats warm and free 
Till that fair time commemorate in sonnet 
When my bright lord, the sun, will rescue me. 











by Charles I. Glicksberg 


I. A. RICHARDS AND THE SCIENCE 
OF CRITICISM 


ICHARDS aroused considerable interest when he began his 

experiments to rescue literary criticism from the limbo of ab- 
stractionism and impressionism into which it had fallen, and lift 
it to a plane of scientific accuracy. He is an adventurous and en- 
terprising critic, whose work entitles him to eminence in the field 
he has chosen as his own. He has not the mystical flashes of in- 
sight and intuition that we get while reading Coleridge or De 
Quincey, for example, but he possesses the compensating virtue of 
being invariably clear, precise, and reliable. He may not prove 
inspiring, but he is logical and consistent. Though willing to 


‘utilize the gains made by science, he does not yield it undiscrim- 
. inating homage. He has been accused of pedantry; his own fault, 


however, is to strive constantly for exactitude of meaning. If this 
be pedantry, we need more of it, especially in the realm of literary 
criticism. It is the only safe and effective counterbalance against 
the windy vagueness of rhetorical appreciation that palms itself 
off as genuine criticism. - 

His work is strikingly different from the writings of eminent 
critics in the past. In his desire to'discover a quantitative as well 
as qualitative basis for analysis and judgment, Richards has ac- 
quired a habit of making cautious and restrained statements, of 
forming no generalization without a series of antecedent qualifica- 
tions. In his case, the rigorous analysis of diverse meanings em- 
bodied in words leads not only to linguistic skepticism but also to 
philosophical skepticism. All values are shriveled and torn apart 
in the process of dissociation. . The elaborate psychological tech- 
nique Richards has perfected, with its pulverized concepts and at- 
tenuated distinctions, culminates unfortunately in an incapacity 
for making positive affirmations of any kind. What was originally 
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a method becomes a habit that enslaves and paralyzes. Carried to 
extremes, the method of distilling the meaning seems to end no- 
where. Analysis gives way to further analysis. The influence of 
this method is best evidenced in the work of Richards himself. 
He is a pioneer in the field of linguistic calculus. Whatever may 
be said of his endowment as a critic of letters, his finest achieve- 
ments, after all, have been in the sphere of conceptua! analysis. 
He has boldly undertaken to clear the critical forest of dead lum- 
ber, encumbering branches and brush, the débris of lifeless ab- 
stractions. He has been so busily engaged in the task of refuting 
and revising that he has had but little time for the application of 
his theories to any body of creative literature. 

Richards realizes that poetry has suffered from psychological 
abuse, especially from those who were riding some pet theory. He 
nevertheless feels that an empirically grounded application of the 
science of psychology is in order. Why is it not possible, he asks, 
to combine faith in the value of psychological inquiry with proper 
appreciation of poetry? Certainly no sacrilege is intended or com- 
mitted by examining the mental processes active in the writing and 
reading of poetry. In the long run, honest investigation is bound 
to prove fruitful. Nothing is lost by shedding light in dark places, 
when that is possible. Misunderstanding is the worst enemy of 
poetry; a muddle-headed attitude does not dignify or heighten the 
poetic experience. That which can be explained should be ex- 
plained. Though ineradicable temperamental differences exist, a 
sound theory of criticism will strive for precision, for a definition 
of terms, and for the application of psychological knowledge. And 
it can do this without at any time becoming dogmatic or arbitrary. 
In this connection, he stresses the educative importance of doubt, 
the necessity of individual choice based on the aesthetic experience 
itself. Critical relativity need not culminate in subjectivity. The 
basic problem of value can be approximately solved. Thus he 
arrives at the conclusion, which is pivotal to the understanding of 


his work, that poetry cannot be set apart from life, that it is a — 


means of organizing our mental and emotional impulses, and that 
the aesthetic experience we undergo is all-important. His exhorta- 
tion is for humility as well as seasoned skepticism in aesthetic mat- 
ters. Science has rendered our life confusing and complex; we 
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therefore urgently need some salutary discipline. Such a discipline, 
when formulated, will save us from the chaos of contemporary 
existence and enable us, in this flux of contending possibilities, to 
exercise some measure of choice. “The lesson of all criticism,” 
Richards declares, “is that we have nothing to rely upon in mak- 
ing our choice but ourselves. The lesson of good poetry seems to 
be that, when we have understood it, in the degree in which we 
can order ourselves, we need nothing more.” 


II. 


Richard’s first book, The Foundation of Aesthetics, written in 
collaboration with C. K. Ogden and James Wood, is a brief but 
valuable introduction to his later work. Basing their conclusions 
on psychology, the writers explain the contradictions inherent in 
different theories of criticism and stress the point that the difficul- 
ties in which criticism finds itself are due not to the inextricable 
complexity of the subject but rather to a wrong orientation. The 
Meaning of Meaning, written in collaboration with C. K. Ogden, 
is an ambitious attempt to prepare ground for such an orientation, 
by endeavoring to solve the many knotty problems connected with 
the influence of language upon thought. It separates language into 
its emotive and symbolic elements and thus lays the foundation for 
a science of Symbolism. For the professional critic this volume 
is invaluable, especially chapters like “The Meaning of Beauty”, 
“Definitions”, and “The Meaning of Meaning”, which ably dissect 
and interpret problems fundamental to the art of criticism. 

Two years later appeared Principles of Literary Criticism, which 
is perhaps Richards’ best book. It offers the point of departure, 
the framework for a future “science” of criticism, if that is at all 
possible. In an age of prose and technology, Richards has not lost 
his high and admirable faith in the redeeming powers of art, and 
it is this genuine love of the arts which makes him insist on the 
necessity of arriving at clear and exact ideas about value. Criti- 
cism to be useful must evolve “a general theory and an explicit 
set of principles”. While interpretations of experience are indivi- 
dual and therefore relative, while circumstances necessarily con- 
dition our moral attitudes and beliefs, he is-convinced that a com- 
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mon ground for such a theory can be found. If life has any pur- 
pose, he declares, it resides in the effort to organize its impulses 
in such a manner that the greatest number of the most important 
impulses are released. The degree of resistance which the depriv- 
ation of an impulse arouses, is a measure of its importance. There- 
fore the organization of impulses which is least wasteful, which re- 
sults in the least curtailment, is the best. This is the naturalistic 
morality which Richards constructs for leading a well-balanced life, 
and it is also the foundation for his theory of value. A critic is, 
at bottom, a judge of value. 

Principles of Literary Criticism was followed by the slender but 
significant volume, Science and Poetry, which courageously takes 
up the problem whether the lease of poetry was in truth precarious 
and limited in the modern world, and whether science would event- 
ually destroy it. The central change that has taken place today, 
he finds, is the process by which Nature has been neutralized. 
We now have a mathematical universe. Yet science “tells us and 
can tell us nothing about the nature of things in any ultimate sense”. 
All it can do is to describe behavior. But man cannot rest satis- 
fied with science alone; true statements are not enough; he must 
have fictions, the substance of ‘faith. The remedy is to cut our 
pseudo-statements off from belief and yet—the paradox, we are 
assured, is apparent not real—hold on to them, in this revised form, 
as a means of organizing our attitudes. The most important atti- 
tudes in poetry can be aroused without elements of belief creep- 
ing in. Our whole scaffolding of traditional belief may have to be 
reconstructed. If the Hindenburg Line to which the defenders 
of ouR TRADITION have retired as a result of the onslaughts of sci- 
ence and technics, should be blown up, then “a mental chaos such 
as man has never experienced may be expected. We shall then be 
thrown back, as Matthew Arnold foresaw, upon poetry. It is capa- 
ble of saving us; it is a perfectly possible means of overcoming 
chaos.” 

The next book, Practical Criticism, is a psychological experiment 
in the technique of analysis and documentaion. It tries to elabo- 
rate a method for testing the validity of our ideas and feelings 
about poetry, the reasons for our aesthetic likes and dislikes. Rich- 
ards rightly calls this volume “a piece of field-work in comparative 
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ideology”. He conducted an ingenious experiment whereby stu- 
dents of some maturity and literary training were given poems to 
read that did not contain the authors’ names. They were then 
asked to describe their response and to evaluate each poem accord- 
ingly. The results, as assembled and interpreted by Richards, help 
to illuminate many fundamental critical problems. 

In Mencius on the Mind, Richards sets out to explore a new field 
of inquiry. The difference in methods of thought and usage of 
language between English and Chinese he finds highly instructive. 
For purposes of comparative study, he would improve the machin- 
ery of logic, encouraging the habit of multiple definition so that 
any given definition is countered by an opposing series of defini- 
tions. In this way, the rigid dogmatism which regards one inter- 
pretation as final would be eliminated, and we would be able to ex- 
periment with different groups of interpretation according to dy- 
namic principles of logic. The blundering inadequacies of our ex- 
isting critical method can be corrected by an imaginative effort 
to conceive of purposes and thought-structures at variance with our 
own. What the world badly needs, he points out, is increased un- 
derstanding, and he is inclined to believe that we are becoming 
“methodologically more self-critical.” 

Richards’ book, On Imagination. Coleridge’s Critical The- 
ory, gives a thorough analysis of Coleridge’s contribution as a 
critic. Coleridge, Richards feels, was the first to furnish a valid 
interpretation of psychological processes of the imagination. It is 
plain why Richards was attracted to Coleridge. Here was a critic 
with a profound philosophical mind who was interested in many 
of the problems that engrossed Richards’ attention. Deep called 
to deep. It is primarily Coleridge, the semasiologist, absorbed in 
the study of the meaning of words as the key to complete under- 
standing, who appeals to Richards. Coleridge’s preoccupation with 
philosophy, he maintains, was not a fault, but a virtue; Coleridge’s 
great merit, indeed, was to reflect philosophically upon criticism 
and to advance the psychology of poetry to new heights. Richards’ 
efforts to modernize the psychological. doctrines of Coleridge are, 
however, open to some suspicion. One questions the ingenious 
rationalization by means of which Coleridge’s conception of free- 
dom and his favorite notion of free will are reconciled with the 
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philosophy of determinism. Richards endeavors to show that the 
problems which engaged Coleridge’s mind are substantially those 
which concern the philosopher and psychologist today. Not only 
that, but that the solutions proposed are analogous! With some 
reluctance he concedes that Coleridge’s metaphysical formulations 
are, “perhaps, inevitably incorrigible”. But as psychology, “these 
views of the mind as an activity are a new charter of liberties”. 
Richards confidently asserts that Coleridge as psychologist was 
right all along the line, and this in spite of the fact that contempor- 
ary psychology has tended to avoid cloudy metaphysical founda- 
tions, has moved steadily away from introspection unsupported by 
experiment and analysis and verification. What Richards has really 
done is no more than to convert Coleridge’s lofty distinctions be- 
tween the primary and secondary imagination, between Imagina- 
tion and Fancy, into more modern verbal categories which would 
scarcely have been acceptable to Coleridge. 


III. 


The above summary is brief and, perhaps, inadequate, but it 
suffices to show how profound and comprehensive are Richards’ 
critical speculations, how varied are his interests. There is hardly 
a critical issue of importance that he has not touched upon and 
illuminated. Though he confines himself largely to the study of 
poetry, his conclusions can, with some necessary modifications, 
serve equally well as the groundwork for a criticism of other lit- 
erary forms. His efforts to construct a sound critical doctrine, his 
investigation of the relation between poetry and science, his dis- 
cussion of truth in poetry—these call for careful analysis, for they 
are fundamental to an understanding of his critical views. His 
major task has been to establish a critical method based on psy- 
chological principles, a method that would depend on strict defini- 
tions and precise terms, a method that would be skeptical in its 
approach to language and literature. 

For the true understanding of poetry, we must discard technical 
dogmatism. Nor must we forget that general theories concerning 
value are products of reflection. There is the danger that they 
may impair the purity of the aesthetic response. The test of any 
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theory, Richards declares, is pragmatic. Can it be applied fruit- 
fully in criticism? If so, it is valid. The attempt to apply rules 
and judge by evidence is sound, but in poetry the feelings are the 
barometer of value. No doctrine can be substituted for the im- 
mediate and direct aesthetic experience. The solution that Rich- 
ards purposes, however, is not altogether clear. If the object of 
poetry is to awaken emotional truth, the question naturally arises— 
how is this truth to be ascertained? How can our emotions be a 
criterion of value? How shall we recognize aesthetic truth? 
Richards grapples manfully with this problem. The poem, he 
tells us, must be intimately felt and absorbed; the acceptance or 
rejection must not depend on intermediate predilections. Argu- 
ments are of little help in the direct appreciation of poetry. One 
must often make a choice without their aid. How shall one know, 
however, that the choice is a valid one? Richards replies that the 
critical act is “the starting-point, not the conclusion, of our argu- 
ment. The personality stands poised between the particular ex- 
perience which is the realised poem and the whole fabric of its past 
experience and developed habits of mind.” We must beware, in 
short, that it is not we ourselves who are found wanting. When 
the reader is deadlocked and unable to decide, it may be that his 
personality is disorganized. We must learn to accept and reject 
for ourselves. Such an experience in the art of choice is instruct- 
ive and liberating. To choose wisely, however, one must fall back 
upon the intellectual virtue of doubt. “Indeed, I would infect 
these last pages, if I could,” Richards writes in Practical Criticism, 
“with such a virulent culture of doubt that all critical certainties, 
except one, would wither in the minds of all their readers.” 
Richards stresses the great need of a better technique. The cul- 
ture of this century, he thinks, is at a low ebb. The wide diffusion 
of unassimilated knowledge, the invasion of science, the triumphs 
of technology—these have made the contemporary mind bewil- 
dered, incoherent, and its condition seems to be growing increas- 
ingly worse. We must not refuse to avail ourselves of any means 
of artificially strengthening our grasp of values, our powers of 
understanding. “And of all possible means, Poetry, the unique 
linguistic instrument by which our minds have ordered their 
thoughts, emotions, desires . . . in the past, seems to be the most 
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serviceable. It may well be a matter of some urgency for us, in 
the interests of our standard of civilization, to make this form more 
accessible.” A sound theory of value, an empirically valid critical 
method can be of decisive help in making poetry more accessible. 
Since all reflection, scientific, philosophical, and poetic, has de- 
veloped through language, and cannot develop apart from lan- 
guage, the most fundamental inquiry for the critic is the study of 
language. Criticism is essentially the science of meanings derived 
from words. The critics of the future must be furnished with a 
| thorough theoretical equipment. Criticism then will not be “pri- 





marily philosophical. It will be rather a command of the method 
of general linguistic analysis.” 


| : IV. 


Aware of the serious danger involved in the extension of sci- 

| entific thought, Richards copes bravely with the problem of the 
precise relation between science and poetry. He argues that the 
scientist, by divesting himself of subjectivity, is able to gain in- 
creasing control over Nature, but that in order to realize the extra- 
ordinary potentialities of science, we need wisdom, which natural 
science is powerless to give. Science, it seems, “cannot tell us what 
we are or what this world is; not because these are in any sense 
insoluble questions, but because they are not questions at all.” But 
then, neither can poetry or philosophy answer these questions if 
they are not questions at all. If science cannot give a man wis- 
| dom, are we so certain that poetry can? What is wisdom if not the 
organization of our minds, our ideas and impulses in the light of 

| the best knowledge available? Richards posits a dualism between 
| natural science and wisdom, which is misleading and false. If 
the knowledge and the power conferred by the natural sciences 

were properly understood and intelligently put into operation, 
would not the very concept of wisdom have to be re-defined? Our 
hopes and fears and desires would then function in a different 
frame of reference. For these hopes and fears and desires can 
also be studied scientifically. Todoso and in that way grasp their 
enormous complexity and the reasons for their existence is not to 
destroy them or even to diminish their intensity. Even in matters 
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of choice, there are degrees of validity. Choice is not a gamble 
in which incalculable elements are involved, but a problem of se- 
lecting most effectively from a number of alternatives. 

Not that Richards attempts to reconcile science with other myth- 
ologies, as he calls them, by any glossing verbalism or easy ration- 
alization. Some of the noble “mythologies” of the past, he de- 
clares, express the whole soul of man; they do not afford an es- 
cape from the realities of life; they are a projection and acceptance 
of these realities. They unify our powers and control our growth. 
Richards fails to prove, however, that these mythologies, which in 
the past had little, if any, correspondence with science, and, in- 
deed, often flatly contravened its teachings, are the only ones that 
can give us aim and order. He also fails to demonstrate that sci- 
entific knowledge is not only powerless to impose order but that it 
is inimical to it. If he were forced to make a choice, would he 
reject science? That is the basic issue. The rest is theoretical 
speculation. And Richards’s words leave no doubt as to the na- 
ture of his choice—he is wholly on the side of poetry. It is the ap- 
pointed task of the poet to impose order on the contemporary 
chaos. Since the knowledge of science and ethics and religion 
seems to form a vast mythology, the poet’s contribution is of para- 
mount importance. “If we grant that all is myth, poetry . . . be- 
comes the necessary channel for the reconstitution of order.” How- 
ever far science advances, the glory of poetry is not ended. Poetry, 
he believes, will enter on a new and bright future. Freed of its 
old shackles, it will remake our minds and reconstruct the world. 


V. 


Richards tells us that poetry has this power of shaping our minds 
because it does not make statements of symbolic truth. Statements 
in poetry exist for the purpose of expressing feelings and attitudes. 
He admits that poetry based upon and developing beliefs must 
awaken different responses in those who agree and in those who 
disagree with those beliefs, but he denies that this opposition of 
beliefs would greatly disturb most readers. This seems a question- 
able assumption. All literature is a form of persuasion, and when 
we encounter doctrines to which we cannot subscribe, to which, in- 
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deed, we are constitutionally opposed, a strong mental resistance 
is bound to spring up. It is difficult to see how two readers with 
different mental outlooks could, as Richards maintains, respond 
in the same way or hit upon similar judgments. “And when they 
differ,” Richards declares, “their divergencies will commonly not 
be a result of their different positions with regard to the doctrines 
of the authors, but are most likely to derive from other causes— 
in their temperament and personal experience.” This is clearly 
a quibble, for the doctrinal beliefs of most readers are an amalgam 
of views conditioned by their environment, their experience and 
temperament. Certainly an agnostic or atheist reading Quarles or 
Watts or Donne, to take three examples of supremely religious 
poets, would not experience the same response, the same sense of 
identification, of ready and complete credence, that a devout Chris- 
tian would feel. It is impossible to see how this can be denied, 
though the case cited is an extreme one. The reader does not con- 
tent himself with the thought that these beliefs are merely assump- 
tions, poetical devices not to be taken seriously. Richards himself 
is aware that in many works actual belief in the doctrines voiced 
by the poem seems called for. He realizes, too, that religious poetry 
frequently presents obstacles, that doctrinal dissent interferes with 
our reading, whereas successful reading is facilitated by an atti- 
tude of belief. 

Yet Richards insists that a definite state of belief is not required 
for the full enjoyment and understanding of poetry. The im- 
portance of poetry, he argues, lies in the effect of the contents on 
our feelings. An assumption may be entertained intellectually 
(this calls for logical consistency), or emotionally (this demands 
order in the feeling aspect of the personality). “The whole use of 
intellectual belief is to bring all our ideas into as perfect an ordered 
system as possible. We disbelieve only because we believe some- 
thing else that is incompatible . . . . Neither belief nor disbelief 
arises, in this intellectual sense, unless the logical context of our 
ideas is in question.” Much as Richards labors the point, he does 
not succeed in forming a convincing distinction between intellectual 
and emotional belief. Once he acknowledges that most beliefs 
of any strength or persistence “are mixtures of intellectual and 
emotional belief”, the distinction immediately breaks down in the- 
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ory and practice. An emotional belief does not exist in a vacuum; 
it cannot be kept from interfering with the intellectual system, 
Richards assures us that poetry is an extraordinarily effective de- 
vice for preventing these interferences from arising. Is it really 
so? Richards is resuscitating Coleridge’s theory that while reading 
poetry there is a willing suspension of disbelief, though Richards 
revises it by saying there is no consciousness of disbelief and no 
voluntary suspension. He warns us solemnly that if we persist in 
our habit of attaching emotional belief only to intellectually sanc- 
tioned ideas, the doom of poetry is sounded. One sees no reason 
for this pessimistic conclusion. Why cannot the poetry of the fu- 
ture be intellectually valid and thus increase its emotional and 
aesthetic efficacy? Whether it can or not, it is clear that Richards 
leaves unanswered the question why emotional assent should re- 
main divorced from intellectual conviction. 

Richards is of course concerned chiefly with defending poetry 
against the encroachments of the Marxist critics and the apostles 
of art for art’s sake. He attacks those who would single out the 
intellectual content of a poem as the poem itself. The intellectual 
content is but a part of the poem. The whole meaning of a poem 
can never be derived from its translated prose-sense, for the way 
a thing is said changes the meaning of what is said. A poem is not 
a road to Damascus or Moscow. It has no goal or destination. 
It is its own excuse for being, an end in itself. 


VI. 


Richards himself asks the question which a thorough study of 
his work somehow inspires: “What, after all, is the practical utility 
of literary theory?” He has a number of plausible answers ready. 
First of all, whatever we do, theories are bound to be employed, 
and good theories will protect us from fallacious ones. Secondly, 
a good theory is an intellectual discipline; it calls for exact and ar- 
duous thinking. Thirdly, the numerous efforts to formulate a lit- 
erary theory have reached a point where it would be possible to 
transform criticism into a science. This is the apologia he makes 
for his lengthy theorizing. Richards is aware that those who ques- 
tion the nature of literary theory deserve to be answered. His 
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own doubts rise up against him. He is confronted by the shadows 
of his own skepticism. The modern mind has grown justly skep- 
tical of elaborate theories which are not supported by concrete and 
verifiable evidence. Moreover, if literary criticism js ever to achieve 
the status of a science, it must cease its preoccupation with the- 
ories and develop a reliable touchstone of value, a scientific me- 
thod for literary analysis and appraisal. 

The dangers that beset criticism when it attempts to become a 
science are well illustrated in Richards’ work. He is well equipped 
for his task, he seems to possess a thorough knowledge of logic, 
psychology, metaphysics, and English literature in its historical 
continuity; he has a keen incisive mind, a critical sense that can 
perceive distinctions of meaning easily and see differences where 
others, less trained, see only uniformity. The method he employs 
is, perhaps, as adequate as can be devised at our present stage of 
cultural development. He is a sincere and courageous thinker, 
a pioneer in new fields, one who is unafraid to follow any trail of 
thought, however faint, no matter where it will lead. He is ven- 
turesome and intellectually strenuous, poles removed from the 
critic who has some parochial or even national view of letters or 
who has some favorite dogma or evangel to preach. This, indeed, 
constitutes his chief distinction as a critic—that he does not preach; 
he is never hortatory, though he may at times sound like a lecturer 
explaining a difficult problem to a class and patiently clearing away 
the cobwebs of confusion. But he is content, for the most part, to 
explain and analyse, rarely presuming to indoctrinate the reader. 
Instead he deals with doctrinal “truths” that can be arrived at by 
a process of linguistic dissociation and logical testing. Far from 
being dogmatic, he constantly emphasizes the pitfalls of that su- 
preme dogmatism, characteristic of a closed mind, which believes 
that truth is one and not manifold. For him, the seeker and the 
skeptic, there are various kinds of truth, each of which is true at 
certain times and in certain contexts. Truth like beauty and jus- 
tice and other abstract terms is relative. Richards has carried the 
theoretical tendencies of modern criticism to their logical conclu- 
sion: he has sought to apply the theory of relativity to all phases 
of the critical method. Hence his injunction that we define the 
terms we use, that we endeavor to understand the state of mind 
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communicating a thought, that we distinguish carefully between 
what is said and the mind that says it, that we labor earnestly at 
establishing a meaning of meaning, that we fashion an instrument 
of analysis which will be reliable and precise. In short, a science 
of criticism. 

Yet when all is said and done, how much has Richards actually 
accomplished? Has he not erred grievously in trying to make criti- 
cism a “science”? The attempt in itself is creditable, not to be 
despised. Other eminent critics in the past have tried it. Whatever 
its practical utility, the experiment is certain to prove interesting, 
But those familiar with the scientific method will be astonished to 
find that the kind of literary criticism practised by Richards, while 
more sharply analytical and exact than the criticism, let us say, 
of a Swinburne or a Pater, has little relation to science. Richards 
seems to go ahead on the assumption that as science is an organized 
system of doubt, his object must be to subject belief, the “laws”, 
premises, canons, and principles of criticism to an exhaustive third 
degree. Now his abilities in the art of questioning, dissecting, dis- 
covering problems and points of contradiction or confusion, are 
of the highest order. He is a born dialectician, who takes delight 
in the skillful manipulation of his ideas and arguments. The net 
result of his labor in building a new foundation for a “science of 
criticism,” however, has been to conjure up a host of complicated 
problems which he toils desperately to solve by a kind of meta- 
physical, psychological, and linguistic thaumaturgy. His explana- 
tions do not avail; the clarity and order he induces are not lasting; 
they do not solve. 

The inextricable complexity of the critical problem is, of course, 
no fault of his. He is simply coping with it to the best of his ability. 
And it cannot be denied that he has made a noteworthy contribu- 
tion merely by defining and making conscious the character of the 
situation to be faced. All this and more might legitimately be 
urged in his defence. But all this would still leave the fundamental 
question of the scientific method untouched. Either Richards has 
employed that method or he hasn’t. What has Richards done to 
make criticism a science? Are the results as presented in his books 
and articles capable of further testing and verification? He has fur- 
thered a state of linguistic skepticism, he has encouraged a ten- 
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dency to suspect the counters of literary usages, the certified con- 
cepts of the past. Even here the fruit and harvest of his labor has 
been only—skepticism, reduction of meaning, further analysis, 
schematized doubt. He has analysed the relativity of our con- 
ceptual microcosm, the obstacles that stand in the way of com- 
parative studies, the gulf that separates Occidental from Oriental 
thought. In addition, he has employed the questionaire in con- 
nection with the psychological problem of appreciation. Criticism, 
however, is still far from being a science. He seeks to make it a 
science and yet persists in regarding poetry as the road to salva- 
tion. One is tempted to ask once more: “What, after all, is the 
practical utility of literary theory?” 


by Medford Evans 


CRISIS 


It is sufficient, once or twice, to damn. 
Not lightly say philosophy is cold; 

Nor lightly, that philosophers are old. 
Out of the womb of sleep too sudden born 
Into the dark—nameless, awake, afraid, 

I lay, I knew not where, and fever played 
Along the invisible skeleton like a scorn. 
Born in this night, I knew not any morn. 
Sold to some coast beyond the thought of aid, 
Captive and sick, anonymously betrayed, 
To me the Question sounded, as a horn. 


I say that I was sick, and in the night 
Surely and old and universal plight, 
Awakened, and I knew not what I am. 











by Medford Evans 


MARTINMAS 


timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes 


The slender air is slight along 
The tumult of a flower; 

The burden of the astral song 
Sustains the living shower. 


Here the roses bloom aloof 

In unawakened bliss; 

The proposition owes no proof 
While magic blossoms kiss. 


Only here the mole is sunk, 
The canker deeply hid; 

The azure of the zenith drunk, 
The soul is panoplied. 


Around its unexpanded buds 
The city’s voice is heard; 

I only know the living floods 
Are stealthily interred. 


The woodbine spices waft abroad, 
The gunner’s aim I mark; 

I expiate a Caesar mawed 

In solitary dark. 


The coign of the cliff is blest 
With sterile nakedness; 

The garland of the moment drest 
Exceeds all further stress. 

















ASIDES AND SOLILOQUIES 


(STORY is one force: “tradition” is another. Perhaps “dia-_ 

lectic” ought to be added as a third. The confusion be- 
tween history and tradition, sometimes the result of ignorance 
but more often the calculated device of willful “creativeness”, is 
notably obvious in many living doctrinaires. It is striking in the 
disarming naivete of some of the so-called “Southern Agrarians” 
whose metaphysical subtleties are cleverly disguised by their pro- 
gram and pugnacity for what they are pleased to call “regional- 
ism”. To Agrarians “southern traditions” is a mystical but effect- 
ive phrase of totemistic power exercising a potent excitement to a 
certain type of responsive, but not too disciplined, minds. It tends 
to prolong an obscurantism which destroys discrimination and 
lends itself to the overt pretense of delaying infiltrations of light. 
Manhattan “Marxists” are no less free from the blight of this easy 
confusion of history and something else: in their instance instead 
of “traditions”, there is the now-familiar “materialistic dialectic” 
which produces some startling monstrosities of erudition to which 
tender and ignorant souls, not too sceptical for all of their “modern- 
ism”, readily succumb. 


RONY exists when one attempts to articulate “traditions”, 

whether the articulation is essayed by T. S. Eliot, John Crowe 
Ransom, Donald Davidson, or Allen Tate. For the very essence 
of “traditions” is that they are inarticulable. Etymologically and 
semantically (the terms are mot interchangeable, as everybody 
knows) “tradition” is that determining way of life which eludes 
speech. Progressively as it is defined in particular instances it is 
no longer “traditional” but “literary”: Literature is the record of 
the effect of tradition. Tradition operates below the conscious 
level, directing, inspiring, sustaining, muting individual efforts as 
individuals move and have their being in socialized existence. To 
rationalize traditions for any announced teleology is blithely to 
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cut oneself off from its total conditioning and to obstruct the free 
sweep of one’s artistic and spiritual fulfillment. In some instances, 
the result is lamentable. No ferocity, savagery, or sadistic indul- 
gences can adequately be a substitute for the maimed victim. Pas- 
sion may then be splendidly evident but the paralysis of intelli- 
gence excites pity and lament. 


HAT, then is history? “The New History”, said York 

Powell, “deals with the condition of masses of mankind 
living in a social state. It seeks to discover the laws that govern 
those conditions and bring about the changes we call Progress and 
Decay, and Development and Degeneracy.” History is only partly 
the discoverable effects of time in its flow: it is also the effect of 
the tension between vision (spiritually discerned) and ideological 
versions which issue in structures tentatively (at best) convenient 
and serviceable.. On this point Kenneth Burke’s Attitudes To- 
wards History (New Republic Press, N. Y.) has some pertinent 
and helpful apercus. It would not be too fantastic to call his the- 
ory of history the “incarnative”. With a thorough grasp of the 
Marxian dialectic process, he submits a comic implementation 
which makes for sanity and calm while thoroughly imbued with 
the tragic possibilities of civilization in the present crisis. Unfor- 
tunately, neither Marxians nor historians have, so far, shown much 
sympathetic disposition to accept Mr. Burke’s suggestive little 
volumes as aids to their reflective revisions but one gathers that 
here and there in bright centers of eager groping (like Pierson 
College, Yale; Eliot House, Harvard; at Rollins College, Florida; 
and of course in Sewanee) there are choice spirits who have dis- 


covered Kenneth Burke. 


ENNETH Burke writes with a quiet ease and aérates his 
meditations with whimsy and placid humor. His is a rumi- 
native mind and his pen a pleasant one. In a day when intellect- 
uals have been fierce and uncharitable, indisposed by their addic- 
tion to factitious “standards”, “creeds”, “programmes”, and 
“fronts”, he has steadily pursued his solitary way, issuing his 
books from time to time as “trial balloons” and has, in the grand 
manner, corrected his vision when it was distorted, by attending to 
his critics. He is not stubborn in his solipsisms; nor is he, like 
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several Southern “originals” of the Agrarian group, given to Nar- 
cissus idolatry. He shares with John Crowe Ransom the dis- 
tinction of writing criticism in a civilized manner: civilized because 
his style is puckishly touched and illuminated by graceful and 
felicitous wit. Like Ransom, he affects a pose of naivéte, a strategic 
groping and fumbling for truth which succeeds like a snare. He 
learns from his adversaries and, like Matthew Arnold, traps his 
readers into acquiescence by ingenious decoys. His recent “Lit- 
erature as an Equipment for Living” disclosed one of his secrets 
and his proposition for the renewal of literary vitality in the pres- 
ent impasse: he calls it “sociological criticism” and stresses the 
importance of “strategy”. His various works illustrate his own 
audacity in accepting contemporary life as history, exciting in his 
readers the cool passion of sanity in the midst of events and phe- 
nomena which ominously bear signs of impending doom when ob- | 
served with the tragic, and not—as he recommends—with the 
comic sense. 


i F historians have failed to infect modern readers with their 
own concern for history and have been derelict in providing a 
prevailing perspective to steady minds in the current crisis one is 
assured that historians themselves are beginning to be uneasy 
about their own state of mind and their notions of what history is 
and how it should be communicated. Some evidence of this search- 
ing of conscience, especially among young American historians, has 
already been given in this Quarterly. Further evidence is presented 
in this issue in two declarations: “Fiction as a Source of History”, 
and “Reason and History”: particularly in the latter. Both excite. 
The entrenched conception of history, bequeathed by the “scien- 
tific historians” of the last century is plainly not enough. James 
Harvey Robinson’s advance in his solo onslaught (see his The New 
History) in the first two decades of this century has been con- 
solidated by some of his students, now recognized authorities: no- 
tably Osborne Taylor (The Medieval Mind), James H. Shotwell, 
Dixon Ryan Fox, and even Harry Elmer Barnes. But the effect 
of their work is still inhibited by die-hards in the academic world 
and elsewhere whose meticulous concern for historical minutiae has 
resulted in monstrous over-documentation and a Caspar Milque- 
toast failure to draw lines of interpretation and deduction from 
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historical cogencies which, because of historians’ lack of critical 
discernment and imaginative perspective, are obscured in irrele- 
vant separateness. Allan Nevins’ recently published The Gate- 
way to History (D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938) notices this de- 
ficiency only in passing but stresses another, equally vitiating, ten- 
dency of historians, including biographers. He attacks the hyper- 
thyroidal tendency of historical catch-pennyists who perpetuate 
myths and prejudices (let us blandly call them “traditions”) in 
order to make history and biographies “interesting”—to “human- 
ize” them, in short. The interference of “tradition” with true his- 
tory (or, rather, historiography) gets a laudable lambasting from 
him: “The tendency of some authors” he says, “to take only the 
juicy parts of an historical era—the anecdotes, the striking per- 
nalities, the picturesque social scenes, the bits of drama—is to be 
condemned . . . . Similarly, we should condemn the all too preva- 
lent tendency of writers of popular history to seek entertainment 
by the device of excess dramatization. Since boredom is a com- 
mon ingredient of all human life . . . a high degree of dramatiza- 
tion insidiously falsifies the record of past times”. Yet in his zeal 
to condemn extravagant excesses in coloring historical writing, Mr. 
Nevins over-reaches himself in citing Philip Guedalla’s Second 
Empire, Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era, Emil Ludwig’s Napo- 
leon, and. Van Wyck Brooks’s Emerson. His indecision to come 
to a thought-out conclusion is shown in his contradictory affirm- 
ations: (1) “a balance must be maintained between history as a 
body of facts, based largely upon research, and history as an ex- 
ercise in analysis, interpretation and generalization” and (2), “I 
would rather have less impartiality and more personal emotion” — 
which leave one, as it were, somewhat up in the air. 


PPROPRIATELY at this time, a tribute should be paid to 
A the retiring Vice Chancellor of the University of the South, 
Dr. Benjamin Fincklin Finney. This Quarterly is, as everybody 
knows, the oldest literary quarterly in this country and is owned 
and published by the University of the South at Sewanee, Tennes- 
see. The Vice Chancellor, by the peculiar statutes of the Univer- 
sity, possesses powers unusual in executives of American universi- 
ties and Sewanee itself, owned and controlled by some Southern 
dioceses of the Protestant Episcopal Church, considerably differs 
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in its idea of a university and its mode of life and administration. 
Sewanee is proud of its intellectual freedom and its record of 
achievement in that quality. At any time, if its executive (the 
Vice Chancellor) wishes to exercise absolute and arbitrary power 
upon the editor of this Quarterly, he has legal sanction for his ac- 
tion. With complete faith in the integrity of its present editor, 
but without much knowledge of his ability (such as it is!), Dr. 
Finney selected and recommended him for appointment in the 
Autumn of 1926 to succeed Dr. George Herbert Clarke, now Profes- 
sor of English in Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 
The Sewanee Review then had exactly 67 paid subscriptions. The 
newly-appointed editor, upon assuming the task of restoring the 
circulation of the Quarterly (after an irritating delay of a half- 
year necessitated by formal transfer of the magazine from a pri- 
vate corporation of owners to University ownership), found him- 
self obliged, without disturbing the traditions or prestige of the 
SEWANEE Review, to exercise a boldness and liberty, within the 
limits of strategic grace, which might easily have fretted a Vice 
Chancellor of less spiritual poise and stability. The editor pro- 
posed to himself a policy which, so far as it could be articulated, 
was something like this: the Sewanee Review as a literary and 
critical quarterly is a consolidating agency to interpret experimen- 
tal efforts in poetry, drama, fiction, religion, art, economics, and 
science as if they were history; and to ransack and loot the past 
as if it were contemporary. This resulted in a re-invigoration of 
the Sewanee Review in a time of tremendous re-awakening of 
Southern culture and mentality. In order to compete with younger 
Quarterlies like The Yale Review, the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
the South Atlantic Quarterly, and the Southwest Review (all of 
which had been founded during the fifteen years immediately pre- 
ceding 1926, when the present editor of the Sewanee Review as- 
sumed its direction), the new editor had the difficulty of resisting 
imitation of these esteemed contemporaries and continuing his 
predecessors’ achievement of keeping the Sewanee Review unique, 
occupying its own established field. Yet within the frame he es- 
tablished, it was obviously necessary for him to attempt some ex- 
perimenting of his own and to operate in a way that might easily 
have disturbed a Vice Chancellor not entirely aware of the neces- 
sity for creative and innovating editorial action. Dr. Finney for 
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the last fourteen years has been a wise, sympathetic, sustaining co- 
adjutor of the present editor: at no time has he attempted to ob- 
struct in any way the present editor’s efforts or to curtail his as- 
piration to achieve his intention. 


EWANEE salutes its new Vice Chancellor, Dr. Alex Guerry: © 
young, vigorous, creative, alert, energetic, and eminently 
efficient. Reared in rural Sewanee, imbibing in his plastic and 
formative years its quiet inspiration and felicitous concern for 
scholarship, courtesy, and culture: educated in its University dur- 
ing its golden era when the influence of its fine thinker, William 
Porcher DuBose, was greatest: serving as an officer in the World 
War: returning to Chattanooga as English instructor in Baylor 
School, of which he subsequently became Headmaster: translated, 
by unanimous demand, to the Presidency of the University of Chat- 
tanooga which he notably served for seven years, increasing its 
enrollment, endowment, and scholarly prestige—Dr. Guerry re- 
turns to his A/ma Mater at a significant moment when, thanks to 
the able administration of his predecessor, it is again commanding 
increasing notice throughout America (and in some foreign coun- 
tries) as a unique center of learning and scholarly significance. 
With quick insight, Dr. Guerry has, without solicitation, assured 
the editor of this Quargerly that he believes “the SEWANEE RE- 
view one of the greatest assets of Sewanee” and has pledged him- 
self all the assistance he can render to increase the circulation of 
this Quarterly and to aid the editor in every way he can. For 
which, of course, the editor is grateful and assured. And hereby 
publicly says so. 


HERE ought to be a name to denote certain popular suc- 

cesses in fiction which, because of a liberal dash of sub- 
limated passion (more erotic than sheer pornography!), become 
“best-sellers”. Gone With the Wind is an instance. I suggest 
“Neo-Ouida”. The ghost of the author of Under Two Flags has 
apparently taken up residence in Dixie and is exploiting Stark 
Young’s romantic lush style (remember So Red the Rose?) for 
literary merchandise. We are prepared for “Neo-Ouidaism”—and 
so are publishers generally—if they could only find another Gone 
With the Wind. 
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HE publishers of Laura Krey’s “ .. and Tell of Time” 

(Houghton-Miffiin Co., Boston, 1938) have made no attempt 
to “cash-in-on” Gone With the Wind, although both novels use 
the Southern “myth” for atmosphere and motivation. Yet some 
reviewers have inadvertently compared them, not to the advantage 
of Mrs. Krey’s novel. Some have, indeed, wantonly assigned it 
to the Stark Young over-fragrant, miasmic school of fiction. The 
comparisons and contrasts with either Miss Mitchell’s or Mr. 
Young’s fiction are inept. Mrs. Krey’s achievement is that she 
veers into T. S. Stribling’s realistic genre of Southern life without 
succumbing to his drab, unlovely faithfulness of prosy detail. She 
retains realistically the sentiment for beauty, charm, and grace 
which are indisputably part of the equipment for Southern life 
and which are transmitted, without calculating design, in the South- 
ern tradition as felicities of unconscious deportment in Southern- 
ers. Concern for the inexpressibles of courtesy, the legacy of leis- 
urely Southern devotion to Dryden’s and Scott’s rhapsodies on 
“honour” and “glory”, distinguish your true Southerner and some- 
times makes his speech and deportment incomprehensible to those 
elsewhere who speak the same language but have altered the 
meanings (or have lost them altogether!) of some very familiar 
words. Mrs. Krey, intimately knowing the South, has succeeded 
in fusing history and tradition: clever critics (like Mr. Clifton 
Fadiman in The New Yorker, to cite one notorious instance of 
brilliant and sprightly obtuseness, scintillating in its ignorance) 
have obviously missed what Mrs. Krey intended and achieved, - 
while honest and earnest critics (like Mr. Edward McGinnis of 
Dallas, writing in The Saturday Review of Literature) have, with 
similar impenetrability, missed the point. A naive confession of 
incompetency was made by Olga Owens, reviewing “ .. . and 
Tell of Time” in The Boston Transcript, canonical organ of be- 
wildered New England: “These Southern gentlemen [of Mrs. 
Krey’s novel]”, says Miss Ovens in her function as secretary of 
darkest Boston, “are all noble god-like creatures, forever faithful . 
in love . . . courageous in a fight, and magnificent in politics. Ac- 
cording to the Bishop [namely, the late Bishop Gregg of ‘Texas 
who cites Sewanee in the course of the novel], Texans get along 
in perfect harmony because they never need to explain anything 
to each other. On the other hand, it is useless to expect Yankees 
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. to understand them or their darkies. If Northerners are not stu- 
pid, they are boorish and cruel—at least they certainly were in 
1875, while some generalities make us suspect that Mrs. Krey may 
have inherited a few biased opinions.” 


SLL! well! well! That sprightly, unpredictable fellow who 
W edits the Sewanee Review is, as his name betrays him, a 
“Northerner” himself: the first of ten generations to have lived 
or worked outside New York State and the Hudson River Valley 
(if we exclude his two grandfathers who fought in the variously- 
named war of 1860-1865, one of whom left his bones somewhere 
on Marye’s Heights in Virginia, slain to preserve the Union—not 
to make industrialism triumph over agrarianism, not to “free the 
slaves”, not to destroy the beautiful culture and civilization below 
the Potomac). Yet, the editor of the Sewanee Review is not at 
all ashamed of his anonymous intrigue in playing the obstetrician 
to“ ... and Tell of Time”, for all of its adulation of what North- 
erners may call “sickly Southern sentiment”. He knew what he 
was doing: He knows, too, that in her own sector, Mrs. Krey 
ranks with Kenneth Roberts and Mary Ellen Chase in using the 
fictional device to supplement historians’ accounts in building.a 
sense of a useable American past. Mr. Roberts in Northwest Pas- 
sage and Miss Chase in Silas Crockett have, sincerely according 
to their differing temperaments and gifts, done for Maine what 
Mrs. Krey has just done for Texas. 


_T OW, without display of egoism or vulgar narcissusism, the 
editor of the Sewanee Review may briefly tell the story of 

how “ .. . and Tell of Time” came to be written and of his cata- 
lytic action in bringing it into being. Upon his return to Sewanee 
in 1935, after a brief spell as Visiting Carnegie Professor in Great 
Britain, he found among letters which accumulated during his half- 
year’s absence abroad, a recent letter from a lady (hitherto un- 
known to him) who lived in Minneapolis, requesting if he would 
be interested in an essay describing the charm of an old Southern 
village in North Carolina which, despite the pressures of aggres- 
sive “Northern” capitalism and industrialism, had preserved the 
amenities and kindlinesses of the Southern past. She described 
an automobile trip which she had taken in the summer of 1935 
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with her husband and her sixteen-year-old son: their purpose was 
to re-visit the South and to infect the son (who had grown up out- 
side the South) with a lively sense of his Southern traditions and 
cultural’ legacy. Her own dismay at the encroachments of indus- 
trialism in the South, with their unlovely accompaniments in man- 
ners and morals, was not precisely new to the editor of the SEWANEE 
Review who had, in a small measure, earlier served as devil’s ad- 
vocate for the Nashville “Fugitives” and had been useful to them 
in assisting them to make their transition to “Agrarianism” and had 
heard the squeals which later in various tomes of verse and prose 
became articulated. Secretly sympathetic with the resurgence of 
the Southern spirit, the editor urged Mrs. Krey to write her essay, 
which she did and which was published in this Quarterly under the 
pseudonym of “Mary Everett” and with the title “A Southern 
Village.” It described Chapel Hill (though it was not named in 
the essay), the site of the University of North Carolina. Mrs. 
Krey continued as a contributor, writing reviews under her pen- 
name and in one of her letters described her girlhood in Texas. 
The account so impressed the editor that he urged Mrs. Krey to 
elaborate it in an essay. Again she obliged and the essay was pub- 
lished in the Sewanee Review under the title “A Texan Planta- 
tion”. In the several readings, from manuscript through galleys, 
page proofs, and final printing, the editor was haunted by Mrs. 
Krey’s story of Texas, as she knew it, the exalted hopes for its 
future which inspired her kinsmen on their return after Appomat- 
tox, their subsequent difficulties with unprincipled Northern ex- 
ploiters and adventurers who thronged into Texas during the ’sev- 
enties and ’eighties, and their courageous persistence in clinging 
to their vision of a beautiful way of life, which their progenitors had 
brought west from Virginia, even when oil was discovered in Texas 
and threatened by its lure the very foundation of their achieve- 
ment. A story of tragic tensions lay in germ in Mrs. Krey’s “A 
Texan Plantation”. 

The editor in one of his several letters to Mrs. Krey, urged her 
to develop the theme as a novel, but though she sincerely protested 
her inexperience in writing fiction and her doubts of her compe- 
tency, she consented and quietly went to work. From time to time, 
in letters accompanying her reviews, she informed the editor that 
she was progressing with her novel. This Spring (1938) she wrote 
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him, stating that it was completed and inquired if he would read 
it and give her his counsel. He replied begging to be released from 
the assignment, because of other duties, and suggested she send 
the manuscript to Mr. Dale Warren of Houghton-Mifflin. She did 
so and shortly after (within three weeks?) she joyously wrote of 
its acceptance in the form she submitted it and was surprized that 
the publishers recommended no alterations or revisions. Not until 
he received an advance copy of the novel, autographed in grateful 
terms by the author, did the editor know how the germ of “A 
Texan Plantation” was developed in“ . . . and Tell of Time” nor 
did he even know its title then. 


ARTICULARLY attractive among the newer American quar- 

terlies in its physical make-up contents and evangel is The 
Phoenix, published at Woodstock, New York and edited by James 
P. Cooney. Primarily, it is an organ to propagate the gospel of 
D. H. Lawrence and its Summer (1938) Issue contains an hither- 
to-unpublished essay by the Master which is a collector’s item. In 
it Lawrence renders tribute to Whitman but differentiates his own 
philosophy from that of the Manhattanite Singer of “en-masse”. 
Outstanding in the same issue are the vigorous and telling sallies 
of its fiery editor to whom a spade is a spade and an ax is an ax; 
and an incisive series of “Weather Notes” by Michael Fraenkel 
whose philosophy of “biathanatos” (to use Donne’s cumbersome 
synonym for suicide) is paradoxically Christian. Apparently, edi- 
tor Cooney hates Christ and Christianity, as Master David did be- 
fore him but Jesus of Nazareth said, among other fruitful sayings, 
“Except a corn of wheat falls into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The application 
of this principle to the spiritual and creative life of today, in the 
gtip of disastrous imminences, is skilfully and penetratingly made 
by Mr. Fraenkel in the afore-mentioned “Weather Notes”. Hav- 
ing made a Nicodemus visit to Editor Cooney at Woodstock this 
summer in my self-devised program of adult education, I found 
him, his artist-wife, and cherub infant, Deidre, bravely facing life 
without whimpering, and learned that they set their magazine by 
hand, print and publish it themselves and ask no odds of any one. 
The Phoenix is well worth its subscription of two dollars a year. 
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NOTHER interesting personality to whom I made one of 
A my passionate pilgrimages this past summer is that remark- 
ably-gifted and alert Harvard undergraduate, James Laughlin IV, 
who conducts his printery and publishing office at Norfolk, Con- 
necticut. If I had known he had just returned from Cranberry 
Island, adjacent to Mount Desert Island where I spend my sum- 
mers, I might easily have seen more of him without travelling 
some two hundred miles to whet my curiosity and to increase my 
knowledge. Still under twenty-five, Laughlin has attained distinc- 
tion as a man of letters in his own right: besides his poems, his 
prose, “The River”, is a memorable bit of writing. But his extra- 
ordinary talent in discovering a public for experimental writing 
and his success in collecting work by Dudley Fitts, Merrill Moore, 
Ezra Pound, Gorham Munson, Kay Boyle, Wallace Stevins, Eu- 
gene Jolas, Louis Zukofsky, George Marion O’Donnell, Ruth Lech- 
litner, John Wheelwright, C. C. Cummings, Robert Fitzgerald, 
Richard Eberhardt, and Francis Fergusson—to mention only some 
of the significant names in his orchestra—distinguish him in the 
forefront of important figures in contemporary American letters. 
His annual volume of miscellany by independent and highly orig- 
inal writers, New Directions, is indispensable and should be bought 
and kept for analysis and study by those who presume to “teach” 
contemporary literature in American colleges. It is also a vade 
mecum for critics in search of significance. 


INTS recently reached my ears that Mr. John Crowe Ran- 

som, once but no longer, alas!, of Nashville, Tennessee, now 
poet-at-large in Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, is about to launch 
a new literary magazine. We managed, once, to excite Seward 
Collins to put his money on the Nashville Agrarians when he was 
looking for writers and as a result Mr. Ransom and his friends 
got their organ in The American Review. Then good fortune, more 
or less associated with the political genius of the late Huey Long, 
provided plentiful funds for the establishment of The Southern Re- 
view which sensibly called Messrs. Robert Penn Warren and 
Cleanth Brooks, Jr. to its managing editorship. Mr. Ransom had 
another outlet for his shrewd and pleasant qualities as observer of 
things-in-general. For one as sagacious, as charming, as stimulat- 
ing as Mr. Ransom, there can not be too many periodicals to pro- 
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vide him expression. But I groan to think of him becoming an 
editor himself. Fifteen years, John, I have given to this job! If 
you stir up addled brains, as every effective editor should (of 
course surreptiously!), you give up to directing what you should 
give to creative expression. Still, John, you know best! If you 
must add editing to your varied career and demonstrate further 
your gifts and versatility, go to it! If I can be of any help at any 
time, call on me. Good luck to your new venture! 


HAT deeply impressed me the two or three days this last 
summer when I ventured into the catacombs of Manhat- 
tan furtively snooping around Marxists—mostly, but not all, Trot- 
skyites,—feeling like Pater’s Marius the Epicurean wistfully eaves- 
dropping on primitive Christians, was the failure of Marxists to 
know what to do next. The brave life and death of Helen Lynch 
who, planning once as a Roman Catholic to take the veil as a nun, 
joined the orthodox Communist Party in New York and became 
known as “Red Annie”, was a saga that of itself grew in my mind 
and pursued me. After strenuous humanitarian activities among 
the poor of Harlem, White and Negro, cutting herself off from her 
family and literally renouncing the world, she died this Spring 
and was given an elaborate funeral by the Communists. Charity 
is charity anywhere, under any guise. Helen Lynch may have 
been called by New York police “Red Annie” but their Catholic 
hearts knew she was really “Sister Helen”. She embraced pov- 
erty, chastity, and obedience under the sickle-and-hammer rather 
than under the Cross of Christ. Her story came to me piece-meal 
by different tellers unknown to each other, at different places, and 
at different times. If I had brains enough to be a Marxian, if I 
were sufficiently mystical in sociology, the consecration of Helen 
Lynch would almost make me a communist. 

With her wraith haunting my imagination, I sallied into dan- 
gerous places and talked with Marxist writers and critics, not all 
of them kosher. I discovered that even among Marxists there is 
what Matthew Arnold described of Protestants generally, the ad- 
diction to the dissidence of dissent. I tried to persuade myself that 
this “dissidence of dissent” was just the manifestation of mate- 
rialistic dialectic in actual operation but I have been too long a 
university professor not to recognize it realistically simply as 
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academic jockeying. It was an inspiration, though, to be exposed 
to people of convictions, passionately committed to beliefs, even 
if those beliefs were vitiated by being pompously called “ideolog- 


° 297 


1es 
It was pleasant to have dinner with Mr. V. F. Calverton at his 


new studio at 16 St. Luke’s Place from which he issues his Modern 
Monthly, to hear him narrate his trials and tribulations, to learn 
at first-hand from him the currents and drifts of literary winds 
of doctrine as they are directed by Marxian minds. He was con- 
siderably edified by what I told him of the South and its dialectic 
of myth: especially Agrarian. Mr. Calverton has had and is mak- 
ing for himself a notable place in contemporary American criti- 
cism, though his independence and heterodoxy make him suspect 
not only to Marxists but to their adversaries. 


R. Philip Rahv, one of the editors of the Partisan Review 

(published monthly at 22 East 17 Street, New York), 
deeply impressed me by his essay “Trials of the Mind” which ap- 
peared in the April issue (1938) of his magazine. It manifested 
a courageous re-adjustment of a Marxian, confessedly betrayed 
by historic applications of Marxism in Russia; and his sincerity 
in clinging to the Marxian reading of history seemed to me to have 
interesting possibilities. But, like so many other Marxists, he 
seemed to ignore the fundamental contradiction at the core of 
Marxism. Marx shared with Schopenhauer the indecision to de- 
cide between volitionism and naturalistic determinism—one ob- 
viously cancels the other, strictly considered. In The Communist 
Manifesto, Marx’s exhortation to workers of the world “to unite” 
was a manifest conviction that the organized will of the proletariat 
could achieve “the revolution” but, though Marx never entirely 
freed himself from Teutonic volitionism, the inevitability of nat- 
ural sociological “laws”, naturalistically operating on a determinis- 
tic level, seeped into his weltanschauung until it took another op- 
timistic expression in a fatalistic notion that capitalism, by its 
own inherent momentums and principles, would “destroy itself” 
and that, by the effect of increasing the sense of economic solidarity 
and necessity, the “political state” would “wither away”. The 
sociological mysticism involved in either of these mutually irrecon- 
ciliable antinomies has fascinated and bewitched grave and ideal- 
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istic minds, especially of the young, whose exposure to Marx’s 
genius powerfully subjugated them. Mr. Philip Rahv, Mr. Gran- 
ville Hicks, Mr. Michael Gold, Mr. Joseph Freeman, Mr. V. F. 
Calverton, Mr. James Farrell, among other able and vital minds 
of present-day America, have in different ways been distracted 
from what the French call “justesse” by the Marxist reading of 
history, including present tensions. 

But of these intellectuals, Mr. Rahv had a special interest to me. 
“In Marxism”, he wrote, “history becomes reverberant; it is both 
its science and its rhetoric . . . Marxism has taught us that the 
intellectuals are a special grouping within the middle class, as 
much infected with its unrest and ambition as with its fright and 
phantasies”. Comments like these made me seek Mr. Rahv to 
learn of him. I found him an earnest thinker, persistently faithful 
to his vision of a liberated humanity, though distressed by the in- 
adequate versions of zealotry to which Marxism has been subjected 
in recent historic applications, in Russia and in Stalinist “cells” in 
other lands. He and his coadjutors of the Partisan Review (F. 
W. Dupree, Dwight Macdonald, George L. K .Morris, and Wil- 
liam Phillips) are dedicating their magazine to the admirable func- 
tion of serving as a medium for dialectic not impeded by kosher 
tactics. 


F, as I suspect, Marxists of the diaspora (both Trotskyites and 

the bewildering variety of communist anti-Stalinites) continue 
to compare their vision of the adequate society (derived from 
Marx) and the versions of “communism” established for working 
purposes in transitional frames, they will, by their sincerity and 
zeal, sooner or later arrive at philosophical anarchy or, conditioned 
by their antecedent commitment to a collectivist society, to an 
anarchist-syndicalist position. A radical and startling initiative 
in that direction was actually made by the British intellectual, 
Mr. Herbert Read, in his essay “The Necessity of Anarchism” 
(Modern Monthly, Dec. 1937 and Feb. 1938). “The Syndicalist,” 
wrote Mr. Read,—“the anarchist in his practical rather than in 
his theoretical activity—proposes to liquidate the bureaucracy first 
by federal revolution. Thereby he destroys the idealistic concept 
of the state—that nationalistic and aggressive entity which has 
nearly ruined western civilization. He next destroys the money 
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monopoly and the superstitious structure of the gold standard, 
and substitutes a medium of exchange based on the productive 
capacity of the country—so many units of exchange for so many 
units of production. He then hands over to the syndicates all 
other administrative functions—fixing of prices, transport and dis- 
tribution, health and education. In this manner the state begins 
to wither away.” But Mr. Read skilfully avoids committing him- 
self to classical Christian terminology and his proposal, translated 
into that nomenclature, resolves itself, in the whole sweep and ef- 
fect of his essay, into a plea for the Christian commonwealth of 
humanity. Like most panaceas, it omits a view of man and avoids 
the issue of how to alter man’s tendency, if not nature, to act as 
Fascists, Nazis, and Russian communists have acted. It does not 
begin, as Christianity begins, with a conviction of the sacredness 
of human life and a respect for the integrity of the individual. 
Still, for all of its ugly sound, “anarchist-syndicalism” would 
bring Marxists of the abstractionist and apocalyptic variety nearer 
to an intelligent understanding of the incentives, mechanisms, 
and teleology of historic and traditional Christianity. Perhaps, in 
sheer exhaustion or in utter futility, bred by scepticism for scep- 
ticism’s sake, earnest Marxists may yet discover in the Christian 
dialectic the necessary supplement to implement their ideologies. 


EQUIESCAT IN PACE. Czechoslovakia: slaughtered by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain for “peace with honor’. Honor? 


R. Neville Chamberlain. When next you go to Church, lis- 

ten to and ponder on the phrase in the Collect: “and peace 
which is the fruit of righteousness”. Peace is the effect of a state: 
it is not the cause. Cessation is not peace. 


HOULD the Nobel Peace Prize be awarded to Eduard Benes? 
Why not to the entire democratic Republic of Czechoslovakia? 








by Laura Krey 


SOUTHERN SELECTIONS 


II 


N the past few years there has been no dearth of books on the 
South. Indeed, one reviewer, analyzing the contemporary pub- 
lishing output, refers wearily to a “rash of Southern books”, and 
another to “a crop as numerous as dandelions in June.” Both 
reviewers are, I think, very nearly right, for almost every publish- 
ing house has quite naturally hoped to interest the million or more 
readers of Gone With the Wind. On the whole, seasoned a sam- 
pler as I am of Southern books, I can sympathize with any who 
groan when they see a notice of a new one. For many of these 
books have been incredibly thin and bad, written, it is plain on the 
surface, by authors who have drawn most of their material, not out 
of meditation on their own experience, but straight off the screen, 
or—worse yet—out of a sociology seminar or a Marxist Society. 
This kind of second-hand, oblique reference characterizes not only 
a good deal of Southern fiction, but also more sober comments on 
the section or (as Carolinians are trying to get us tosay) “regions”. 
Yet, winnowing the heap, there is gold at the bottom—or the 
top, as you please.’ Certainly, the work of Professor W. E. Dodd 
in his The Old South represents such. Here is an amazing thing 
in our time—a history without columns of figures, array of foot- 
notes, or any special parade of erudition, except as is apparent in 
the temper of the whole work. Here is a historian who writes his- 
tory with charm and verve, and with a simple, unashamed warmth 
of affection for the people and the land he is describing. I am no 





1The Old South, by W. E. Dodd. MacMillan. New York, 1937. 297 pp; 
Southern Treasury of Life and Literature, ed., by Stark Young. Scribner’s, New 
York, 1937. 741 pp.; 4 Southern Harvest, ed., by Robert Penn Warren. Hough- 
ton-Mifflin. Boston, 1937. 352 pp.; These Bars of Flesh, by T. S. Stribling. 
Doubleday Doran. New York, 1938. 344 pp.; The Yearling, by Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings. Scribner’s, New York, 1938. 321 pp.; Blow For a Landing, 


by Ben Lucien Burman. Hou Mifflin. Boston, 1938. 321 pp. 
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historian, and in thus recommending the work of a scholar of 
Professor Dodd’s eminence, I am, of course, only bringing coals 
to Newcastle. It is not often, however, that a reviewer can name 
so scholarly a history to the general public for the simple pleasure 
to be derived from reading it. And yet Professor Dodd’s bouk. 
which the historians also acclaim, can be truly described as, in its 
own way, more interesting than most fiction. It has been the 
fashion among his colleagues for some time to deplore the general 
decline of historical reading in this country. To compare Profes- 
sor Dodd’s work with that of some historical scholars, who have 
been inclined to consider their profession almost as a branch of 
either science or economics, is to discover the reason for such a de- 
cline—a decline only representative of the general decay in the 
colleges of the humanistic approach to learning. This approach 
Professor Dodd, in the case of history, has revived, and for his 
achievement all Americans, and particularly all Southerners, can 
be grateful. 

The work was almost altogether brought into shape, the author 
writes in his preface, during his recent period of ambassadorship 
in Germany—a fact which may account for his emphatic subtitle; 
Struggle for Democracy. The history is, however, far more than 
any political account. Any Southerner accustomed to browsing 
through his family’s attic, unearthing forgotten diaries, plantation 
books, and birth and death registries in old, brown Bibles will rec- 
ognize most of the surnames mentioned in Professor Dodd’s his- 
tory and which, to this reader at least, added very greatly to its 
interest. The first chapter, with its slow and gracious phrasing, 
fits precisely the material it deals with—the climate and soil of 
the “sweet-scented coast”. This is an achievement any novelist 
well might envy. Following this tempting opening chapter, there 
are others describing the development not only of Virginia, but of 
Maryland and the Carolinas. Of these, two deserve special thought 
and study at this time—the one outlining the first American “re- 
covery” by way of agricultural control and the other on Stuart 
economic nationalism. In these the dangers both of interlocking 
directorates and complicated economic schemes ending in compul- 
sion, are thoughtfully, almost sadly analyzed, as if the author real- 
ized, as he wrote, how seldom men ever learn from history. In 
discussing all these matters, Professor Dodd has a very delightful 
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way of first stating the written public law, and then interpreting 
it as, from his knowledge of human nature and his extensive read- 
ing, he thinks it must actually have worked in operation. This 
gives his whole book an air of great immediacy—for laws change, 
not human nature—and distinctly adds to its appeal for the reader 
who is untrained in jurisprudence or constitutional history. 

When I had finished this story of the Southern people, I felt as 
I did when I drove away from Wakefield last summer, leaving the 
peacocks and the ducks, and the charming little house where 
Washington spent his youth, only to come out on a road bordered 
by ugly houses and uglier oil stations, and made uproarious by 
heavy traffic and tourists. Some depression seized me, that day, 
which I could not shake off. “Somewhere we have lost our way,” 
I kept thinking—and Professor Dodd’s history aroused in me the 
same feeling. I wish I had had it to read at Wakefield, as, in the 
next few days, I had the pleasure of rereading Mr. Jefferson’s 
letters at Monticello. 

If as a nation, we have, indeed, taken a decidedly different turn- 
ing (as Professor Samuel Bemis thinks we did, about 1900) then 
by studying two recent anthologies of Southern life and letters, we 
ought to be able to see about what happened, whether for good or 
for ill. This it is quite possible to do with regard to the South, by 
reading successively through Mr. Stark Young’s Southern Treas- 
ury and Mr. Robert Penn Warren’s Southern Harvest. In these 
two volumes we have a fairly complete picture of Southern cus- 
toms, as reflected in literature from about 1674 to the present. 

Mr. Young’s volume is important, not only because of its care- 
fully chosen material—a good deal of which is new, and nearly all 
of it sheering away from the stereotype—but also because of his 
own many pertinent and revealing comments on the inclusions. 
Thus, his brief discussion of Edward Coote Pinkney’s poem empha- 
sizes their place in a tradition stemming back to the Cavalier poets, 
and relates Southern life, as it is so seldom, and ought always to be, 
related to a past longer than its own. Thus also he brings in more 
frequently than is usual in Southern anthologies the contributions 
of the states west of the Mississippi, and thereby opens up a con- 
nection not only with England but also with Spain and France. 
All these varied influences have made the South what it is—not 
alone the slavery issue, as you might suppose from reading most 
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studies on the section—and in this collection they are all properly 
given place. Anyone who has had, as I have had, the happy op- 
portunity of studying Comparative Literature under Mr. Young 
will not find his catholicity surprising, but it is, to say the least, as 
rare as it is pleasant to run across it in an anthology. That is,— 
let me stress the point—the assemblage of shifting fragments con- 
tained in the Southern Treasury falls into a pattern, a design, which 
is nothing less than the picture, from many angles, of Southern 
life and society during almost three hundred years. This is, there- 
fore, a book which, like Mr. Henry Beston’s recent American 
Memory, will interest historians, both amateur and professional. 

Furthermore, Mr. Young’s selections from the work of con- 
temporary, or almost contemporary, Southern writers is skilful 
and varied, with the chief emphasis placed where it belongs—on 
the literary art of the authors, not on the points of view they hap- 
pen to represent in the present clamorous South. This course 
sometimes turns up unexpected and strange findings—as, for ex- 
ample, the sensitive and delicate story of Mr. Erskine Caldwell 
about a little boy who was not a “born hunter”. Who could have 
imagined the author of Tobacco Road once wrote like this? Or 
how many readers of President Wilson’s state papers have ever 
before come across his altogether charming essay on Mere Lit- 
erature? Or, again, who can be too grateful to Mr. Young for se- 
lecting, out of Mr. William Faulkner’s erratic production, the 
story Spotted Horses, which contains so little extravagance and so 
much that is genuinely back-country? This variety of selection re- 
quires, in its way, an imaginative and creative ability quite equal- 
ling that demanded by any other kind of production, and it can 
scarcely, therefore, be too much praised. I would not even quar- 
rel with Mr. Young about the particular extracts he has included 
from his own writing, for they chance to be my own favorites. 

If I were going to quarrel with him at all, I should do so about 
the almost tantalizing brevity of his Preface to Southern Treasury. 
In this introduction he begins a discussion of sectionalism which, 
I think, even in its sketch-like form, contains more downright un- 
derstanding and good sense (I do not say statistics) than is re- 
vealed in all of the thick volume, The Southern Regions. Yet, al- 
most before he had well begun, the author resigned the stage to 
his characters. It is to be regretted that he did not talk longer, 
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for a curtain raiser, as he used to do for the Curtain Club at the 
University of Texas. 

I have the same complaint to make about Mr. Robert Penn 
Warren’s Southern Harvest, whose dust jacket, with its engaging 
.mules and honest-to-goodness cotton-pickers, furnishes an excel- 
lent keynote to the book. Here are presented examples of con- 
temporary Southern short stories, and an all too short introduc- 
tion bearing on a number of pertinent questions: namely, What is 
a Southern writer, What is the South, and What does the new lit- 
erature of the section represent? Mr. Warren’s remarks on these 
and other related topics are so altogether stimulating and wise that 
it is a pity he stopped when he did. 

Still—although short stories appeal to me somewhat less than 
other forms of writing—I found the whole book too interesting to 
lay aside. By his choice of examples Mr. Warren has well sus- 
tained his own argument that the best Southern writers attempt 
to “create characters from the inside out” and not by establishing 
“motivation in accordance with a preconceived pattern of inter- 
pretation.” 

Certainly this is the case in the first story presented, the wholly 
admirable account by Caroline Gordon of “Old Red”, who, though 
he was no ignoramus, looked at his bookish son-in-law, Steve, with 
startled distaste, and who handled his own grammar with that 
utter freedom peculiar to well-born Southerners. 

“Can he work every morning?” he asks his daughter one day, 
with a curious, incredulous eye on Steve who sits writing on a day 
manifestly made for fishing. “What’s he writing about?” he asks 
in a whisper, and, on being told, “looked out at the new green leaves 
framed in the doorway. ‘John Skelton !’ he said. ‘God Almighty!” 
Then he picked up his new fish bait and examined it lovingly. 
“Ain’t she a killer?” he demanded—this man who, shortly before 
had responded easily to a mention of the cloth of gold. Here is 
a character—like Mr. Warren’s grandfather in “When the Light 
Gets Green”—who is that rarest creation in fiction himself and no 
other. Furthermore, reams of figures and volumes of educational 
surveys could not better have revealed the indigenous and com- 
mon Southern attitude toward learning—that it is to be enjoyed, 
neither flaunted nor slaved over. 

Or, take another story in The Southern Harvest: “The Ginseng 
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Gatherers”, by Howell Vines. This author writes with that natural 
rise and fall of emphasis which constitutes the true swing and 
rhythm of English prose—a rhythm, as Mr. Logan Pearsall Smith 
has demonstrated in the case of John Donne, sometimes quite as 
affecting as poetry. Mr. Vines moves around easily, sometimes too 
easily, in the English sentence, and his language is of the woods, 
earthy, never yet, to my knowledge, reproduced on the screen. 
The material he is dealing with suggests how much most of the 
New York reviewers and producers would profit from a long stay 
inland. 

Or—one more instance—I believe that no Southerner born and 
bred on a plantation can read Mr. Andrew Nelson Lytle’s “Jericho, 
Jericho, Jericho” without experiencing a deep, long ache that will 
not pass. Mr. Lytle knows his people, too—knows them outside 
of books and pictures, knows the feelings that tore at old Mrs. 
McCowan who, even when she lay dying, wondered, with her last 
breath, how long her grandson’s spirit would “hold up under the 
trials of planting, of cultivating, year in and year out.” 

This is collecting, as Mr. Young too understands it. Mr. War- 
ren’s book represents no mere assembling of chance favorites, but 
a carefully planned sequence of stories, all of which open up some 
section or segment of Southern life to the recreative imagination 
of the reader—and that is art, not hackneyed reporting. 

I have space to refer only to a few recent Southern novels. One 
of them, while far from achieving anything like the perfection of 
Moliére’s thrusts, yet marks a new and unexpected gift in an au- 
thor hitherto given chiefly to moralizing. In his These Bars of Flesh 
Mr. T. S. Stribling has established the fact that satire is perhaps 
his best skill—and satire, clever satire, is a form of literature all 
too seldom encountered in our literature. Certainly until now— 
and partly on account of the fact that, in country life, men do not 
rub shoulders close enough for fur to fly—there has been little 
satire in Southern writing. Abuse and revolt, yes, but not satire— 
no sophisticated wit written by disillusioned men like Voltaire 
and Pope who, having lived surrounded by quarreling crowds, 
learned to prefer ‘a crust of bread in liberty’ and ‘a hollow tree’ 
to any mansion. So far, those Southerners who have objected to 
living poorly at home have seemed to feel certain that pos- 
sessing a mansion or a better education, or maybe union hours, 
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would relieve all their woes. Or else to believe that a share of the 
North’s income and a docile submission to being told what to do 
would speedily cause the South to “blossom !ike a rose”. So far, 
_ I say, such has been the usual course of Southern revolt—not that 
ultimate disillusion which faces the sad truth that most men pre- 
fer booty and ease to redemption, or education, or liberty, or any- 
thing else. But in his new novel, Mr. Stribling—surprisingly enough 
considering his former work—has published a bitingly clever satire 
with an entirely misleading title, These Bars of Flesh, and in it 
he has suggested a new and profitable field for Southern writers to 
plow. 

No one familiar with modern education of the mail order variety 
can doubt that Mr. Stribling has chosen well in placing his char- 
acters on a crowded campus at the University of Megapolis in 
New York. And few Southerners can fail to experience consider- 
able unChristian delight in watching the humorous and good-na- 
tured ease with which Mr. Stribling reveals that all is not gold— 
well, at least not pure gold—in the education which Northerners 
are always so persistently recommending to us. The book rises 
considerably beyond its initial promise in the last chapter. In it, 
the people, who had hopefully crowded to hear the great Dr. Fyke 
talk about his experiments dealing with immortality, learn, not 
only that he has nothing whatever to report, but that he is quite 
as unwilling as any banker to listen to evidence that might upset 
his own way of thinking. Then in despairing words which Ana- 
tole France might have written, the crowd groans: “Then what 
are we to believe. Can’t you tell us something we can believe?” 
Thus, simply, in two sentences Mr. Stribling sets the chief major 
problem of modern education. Mr. Barnett (the bewildered South- 
erner who is up North in quest of a degree) is finally portrayed 
as going back to his own Lares and his wife, who I think would 
have written a less illiterate letter than Mr. Stribling composes for 
her. Mr. Barnett, in his way, is a ‘natural’. How many Southern- 
ers have I met on Northern campuses, chilled, like Mr. Barnett, 
by an environment they cannot wholeheartedly believe in, try as 
they will and do ! 

Granted that this book is weak indeed in spots and that Letah 
Lester and the love scenes are dragged in to insure sales, yet in 
this novel there is no uplift, no solemn exhortation out of either 
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Freud or Lenin, but that much scarcer, and now almost extinct, 
gift—the ability to laugh, like Lucian, at all human certainties and 
to poke jibes even at the current gods. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Stribling continues to write in this vein and not in that of his Un- 
finished Cathedral. 

Two other better written and more profoundly conceived South- 
ern novels have appeared this year, amid all the sentimental trivia 
on the publisher’s announcements. The one—The Yearling, by 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings—is scarcely a Southern novel, for all 
that it is located in the Florida swamps. Nor is the other—Blow 
For a Landing, by Ben Burman—primarily or only Southern, al- 
though it deals with shanty people on the Mississippi. Both nov- 
elists reach out into that larger world of life and experience which 
includes the South and yet does not stop at its borders; and both, 
by this extension of their material, gain a great deal in depth and 
tenderness. 

The Yearling is written by an author who is Wisconsin born, 
but she knows her people and her locality as few natives do, as 
Robert Frost, for instance, who is Southern born, knows New 
England. In her novel Mrs. Rawlings demonstrates the truth of 
Mr. Warren’s thesis: that the feeling in an author’s work, not his 
birthplace, establishes him as belonging to this region or that. On 
this basis, it is certain that Mrs. Rawlings belongs to the South. 
She even knows how to refer to Northern people without any par- 
ticular rancor but as to some alien race, with strange, if not out- 
landish, customs. In this book, however, she has done far more 
than reproduce quaint expressions. In the boy, Jody, and in his 
father, Penny Baxter, she has created two living, touching char- 
acters who will not soon pass out of the affections of parents. For 
where is there a father or mother who can fail to share Penny’s 
grief at expecting to see in due time, “horns showing, like bumps” 
on his adolescent child’s forehead? 

“Boy, boy,” exclaims Penny, rumpling his son’s hair then, when 
he first realizes he is growing up. “Life’s fine, powerful fine, but 
it ain’t easy . . . . You'll be lonesome . . . ever’ man’s lonesome 
.... What’s he todo, then? .. . Pick up and go on, that’s 
all.” And soon—alas!—poor Jody has to pick up and go on. He 
has to sacrifice his beloved treasure, his hard-won fawn, Flag, so 
that the rest of his family may eat and live. There the book ends, 
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It is a beautiful story, told with deep, but nearly always restrained, 
emotion, and producing in the reader a feeling of almost unbear- 
able yearning—for what, he cannot say. The same feeling in- 
duced by Mr. Gunnar Gunnarson’s lovely Ships in the Sky, as if 
somewhere, just out of reach, there actually were (if one only 
knew how to reach it) “ a land of pure delight.” 

There is humor in Mrs. Rawling’s book too—a kind of bub- 
bling, elemental humor. Who, having read the scene, can ever 
forget the clever trading by which Penny leaves his “fool-feice- 
dog” on his neighbor’s yard and returns with a brand new shot- 
gun? There is also displayed in this book much intimate know- 
ledge of flowers, bears and wildcats, ants and herons—I could go 
on indefinitely—and an uncanny proficiency in the choice of names. 
Think only of the innocent, Fodderwig ! Besides all this, the novel 
is compact and trim, coming expertly to an end, not ever once 
slithering out of the author’s control. 

If Mrs. Rawlings is not a Southerner, I think we ought to ask 
her to honor us by becoming one. 

Mr. Ben Burman in his delightful Willow Joe has drawn a char- 
acter almost as vividly real as Jody—but this time it is a grown 
man who remains in that elfin world inhabited by the White Queen 
and Peter Pan, and Jody. In that world where it is fun to sit on 
a house boat and catch fish, or build flutter-mills, and, then after 
supper to play with your coon. Where, naturally, you love your 
family, and do not hate either them or the man who lives in a 
finer house than you, and where a bag of licorice, shared with a 
friend, will make you happy. ‘That is the kind of simple and satis- 
fying world which Willow Joe inhabits, but when he is‘invited, by 
a grateful cotton planter whose daughter he has saved, to take up 
the burdens of land ownership, he goes happily ashore. Soon, how- 
ever—and how convincing all this is !—Willow Joe finds the strife 
and the effort too much for him, and, at last, he returns by choice, 
and with no ill will for anybody, to his shanty and his home-made 
guitar. 

If Mr. Burman has not, in the book, written genuine Americana, 
I do not know it when I read it—-and on the subject of shanty boat 
families I pretend to some rather expert knowledge, having had 
such a group in my childhood for my friends. “Mr. W.,” my father 
used to say, steering our little boat expertly up to the river-man’s 
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castle, as we went by it daily, up the bayou from our plantation, 
“You are a freer man than Jay Gould.” Mr. W. would nod slowly 
and thoughtfully with one eye on his floating cork and reply, smil- 
ing amiably at my father, “I don’t envy nobody.” “Well, sir,” my 
father would answer positively, “I envy you.” And I think he 
often did. 

In Blow For a Landing Mr. Burman has written a book that 
ought to endure as a genuine picture of a certain kind of Ameri- 
can, and particularly Southern, life. It is a salty book; his char- 
acters are full of kindness, and stupidity and greed and gratitude 
and graft and incompetence, sometimes all mixed together in the 
same person, the way nature has a habit of doing. Mr. James T. 
Farrell would profit by reading this book—though I expect he 
would scarcely accept it as an honest portrayal of facts. 

It is tempting to extend this list to include mention of other 
novels, particularly of Miss Caroline Gordon’s None Shall Look 
Back and Mr. Clifford Dowdy’s Bugles Blow No Mor2— two re- 
cent war novels which reveal that, even in that over-worked epoch, 
there yet remained unexplored shafts and crannies. Perhaps, how- 
ever, I have written enough to suggest a delightful and exciting 
occupation to Southerners who may not yet have begun collecting 
books on their own section. 


by Sedley Lynch Ware 


THE Crivit War AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Tue Crvit War anv Reconstruction. J. G. Randall. Boston and New 
York: D. C. Heath & Company, 1937. . 959. 


The Civil War, Reconstruction and their attendant problems, 
writes Dr. Randall, have “in recent years claimed the attention of 
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the most diverse types of writers. Monographs have poured forth; 
biographies . . . have crowded upon the public; state and local 
studies have been elaborately developed; poets, dramatists . . . 
novelists and doctoral candidates have not ceased to choose themes 
from this unexhausted source”. With Rhodes, Gamaliel Bradford, 
Dunning, Oberholtzer, Channing and a host of others, Northern 
historians have long actually been taking up the cudgels to defend 
and impartially set forth the Southern side and point of view. The 
South is now sure of a fair hearing. On our side in the South 
in the sixty years since Reconstruction ended, the barriers of pro- 
vincialism, party prejudice and sectional pride are fast being lev- 
elled; no longer is it possible for a student of history to write in 
terms of the old “familiar body of clichés for whose preservation 
local pride and patriotic organizations have been ever watch- 
ices 

The author brings to his task an admirable preparation and a 
long teaching experience of the subject matter contained in his 
book. His thinking is independent and his treatment fresh and 
original, While his assertion that “no one volume of recent date 
. . . brings the whole period of conflict and readjustment into a 
scholarly synthesis and distills the findings of historical scholar- 
ship for the general reader”, may be questioned, it would be diffi- 
cult to deny that he has accomplished his task both in attractive- 
ness of narration and in contributing to existing knowledge pre- 
eminently well. 

On the whole, Dr. Randall has skillfully apportioned his treat- 
ment to the importance or intrinsic interest of the subject under 
consideration. We cannot help thinking, however, that he has as- 
signed undue length in a book of this character to the military op- 
erations of the Civil War—a subject so thoroughly thrashed out 
by others—and, on the other hand, given too scant space to the 
comparatively little understood era of Reconstruction. The most 
valuable portions of the volume are the preliminary chapters, such 
as those entitled the “Old South” or the “Yankee World”, but there 
are also excellent ones in the part covering the war. Such are, for 
instance, “Problems of the Confederacy” or the “Government and 
the Citizen”, a study of the exercise of war powers by Presidént 
Lincoln. 














rant Cat we Ben 
. ,» we ask that in schools, colleges, 
9) and universities as much care should be 
Mel taken over the teaching and practice of 
| ~ ee 
science. The teaching of science has a 
on character, for it insists on truth for the sake ala 
truth, and gives an unrivalled discipline and training 
in accuracy of observation, but for the future of man- 
kind theology is more vital than physiology. If there 
is to be a true progress there must be more men and 
women who, because they love God, will make wise 
and unselfish use of the inventions which science has 
placed in their hands. 

And here I make a more direct and personal applica- 
tion. The witness of every man of good will is required 
if we are to resist the false gods of violence, cruelty, 
and nationalism. 






















—The Right Reverend Dr. Cyrit Garsitt, 


Bishop of Winchester, to the British Association, 
August 21, 1938. 
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